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REVIEW OP NEW BCOKS. 

A Voice from America to England. By an 
American Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 321. Lon. 
don, 1839. Colburn. 

Tus appears to us to be a bond fide work, to 

come from the quarter announced, and to con- 

tain much matter of considerable interest to 
both the new and the old worlds. European 
travellers to America, however varied their 
talent and great their power of observation, 
can only observe as strangers, and are liable to 
many misconceptions which a native would 
avoid, when he writes upon subjects familiar to 
him for all the years of his life. It is, there. 
fore, of extreme value in discussing questions 
of public and national importance, to have the 
opinions of intelligent men who see things in 
different lights, were it only to compare them 
with the statements of those who have viewed 
them from other points, and under other 
aspects. With these impressions, we would 





new, striking, and important descriptions of | and no deception ; and as it is a spiritual sub. 
American religion. jjugation to Christianity that is talked of and 

“No nation in the world has been more! proposed, there can be no objection. Such is 
jealous of a spiritual jurisdiction than the|the more enlarged scheme professed, the minor 
American republic; and none has contrived! parts of which are a proper intellectual and 
more effectually to bring itself under it. The|moral discipline of the mind of the country, 
very course of policy she has pursued, in| under the machinery that is erected for the 
cutting off religion from the state, has set up| accomplishment of this great end. Whereunto 
religion an independent and rival power ; has/there must needs be associations, national and 
awarded to it a field of influence which the subsidiary, and agencies innumerable—conso- 
state cannot occupy, and put into its hands!lidated and centralised governments in this 
weapons of war, which the state cannot take| department of society, supervised by presidents, 
away. The state in America, from the nature | secretaries, and boards of managers, putting in 
of its policy, is a quiet sort of thing; though, |requisition—on account of the variety, extent, 
peradventure, the people are rather active, and /and vastness of these concerns—as much talent, 
sometimes even noisy. The state resolved to! sole devotion, and practical tact, as are ordi. 
have nothing to do with religion, but to let it narily required to conduct the affairs of a 
go its own way, and do its own work, unmo- nation. It has given birth to a new system of 
lested, and protected in its pursuits. It,! politics, the machinery of which is remote from 
moreover, resolved that religion should have) public view, silent in its operation, but no less 
nothing to do with the state; but this last is a/ efficient on the public mind. Under one board 


recommend the present volume to the careful | contingency which state decrees and parliament- 'is placed the care of the Bible, its printing and 
consideration of the British public, for it gpon- | ary resolutions cannot so easily dispose of.|circulation—a very good work, certainly, if it 
tains much that bears intimately upon most of ; The perfectly neutral ground which thestate has |can be shewn that such a machinery were 
the affairs which are daily brought upon the | assumed towards religion, and the uniformity | necessary, and that more Bibles are distributed 
tapis in all our political circles and journals. {of its course in relation to it, have left the!in consequence. Under another, domestic 

‘* American society (the author sets out by | leaders in religion to form, adopt, and execute! missions, which must make itself acquainted 
declaring) has manifested two leading and/their own policy. The affairs of state have not{ with every corner and nook of the country, and 
opposite tendencies: one towards the lowest| been sufficient to occupy the public mind in|so work upon the public mind, through its 
level of democracy, and-the other towards a| hours of leisure from the cares of business, nor,| anniversary meetings, periodical journals, 
spiritual supremacy. The former is pretty | ordinarily, sufficiently interesting and exciting secretaries, travelling agents, and a variety of 
well understood ; the latter will find its por-| to claim attention. But religion is a concern other operations, as to bring the whole popula- 
trait in these pages. Both, indeed, are made | that may be brought to every man’s own door, tion, as far as possible, under discipline and 
subjects of consideration. They are two ex-| that addresses itself to his affections. Hence into action. Under another, foreign missions, 
tremes, that beget each other. As if nothing|the minds of the Americans, fond of excite-'a high and commanding power, which has 
good could come to man without its evil, and | ment, have been peculiarly open to tne claims! taken the world as its field, and which must 
no sweet without a bitter ; as if every dawn of | of religion ; and religion in America has been | necessarily have a twofold economical or politi- 
a brighter day must have its malignant star; the most active, stirring power in operation. |cal system ; one part to draw its resources from 
and as the fairest sun must have its spots, so| Such has been its character and sway over home, and the other to carry on its operations 
the rapid advancement of society in general individual minds to a great extent. The abroad. Under another, is placed the superin- 
improvement, must be visited by the demon of | Americans like a fervegt, not to say a hot, | tend and of the more permanent 
Radicalism, to mar the picture, and charge the | religion. Like the Welsh, many of them want forms of religious literature, tracts and books, 
onward movement with a portentous and /a religion that will make them hop and jump.'involving an indirect, but actual, censorship ; 
dangerous power. This spirit of evil broods} But the stirring power of religion in the ordering, so far as their influence extends, that 
alike over America and over Europe, over all| primary assemblies of the people at camp-meet-'the public shall have such books, and only 
empires and republics, saps the thrones of the! ings, and in revivals, is not enough. This is|such, as they are pleased to publish; and their 
former and the constitutions of the latter, and | only one, and a distinct mode of its operation.' power in this particular is immense. Next, 
threatens the world with infinite mischief. | It is properly the devotional part, not of the| the cause of temperance requires its national 
And as if the history of Christianity were | closet, but of the public assembly. It is where organisation, its general and subsidiary boards 
not sufficiently fraught with the abuses of|the mind luxuriates in its religiously passive|of supervision and control, its many thousand 
religious power, the great pains that have been | condition, and revels in ecstatic joy, or writhes|agencies, its numerous tracts and periodicals, 
taken in America to separate religion from the in agony, while acted upon by a singular and |whereby is published some good doctrine, and 
state, seem only to have opened a new field,| powerful combination and concentration of! some, as is thought, rather questionable. Pass- 
and presented temptation for the setting up of social and religious influences. Such, to a!ing over numerous other associations appertain- 
4 new spiritual dynasty, as much more influen-| great extent, is the cradle and nursery of|ing to this system—too many to be easily 
tial, as it is more independent, than a church | American religion. But, like the Puritans of looked up, and yet more difficult to be de- 
allied to the state.” ' England and the Covenanters of Scotland, those ; scribed —Abolitionism, though last, not least, 

Upon this text nearly the whole of the minds that can pray and wrestle with God in/has already enacted, and seems destined to act, 
volume proceeds; and it is contended that a|suchwise, can also enact their parts in the|a very important part, and more eminently 
pure democracy is incompatible with civilisa- | strifes of politics and of arms. They delight in political, under this regimen of religions and 
tion; that there is no individual liberty in a | some great enterprise, and the active principle benevolent association in America. As to the 
state of society or any where except to a lone | of their religion is a.preparation. Denied par-|right or wrong of these institutions, or as to 
and single savage ; and that equality is a physi-| ticipation in affairs of state, as a body—though | whether they are good or bad, is not, in this 
cal impossibility. The two latter are truisms, | they are represented, and have their share of place, a subject of inquiry; but simply the fact 
and the first is expounded at greater length influence there, an important advantage for the of their social importance, and their power. 
than we could afford to follow, even were the | protection of their separate interests and enter-' And we say, that in America it is great; nay, 
subject more congenial to our plan. As it is| prises—they have entered a new field, formed we think it has obtained to a supremacy of in- 
not, we shall look for our illustrations in | associations, and opened subscriptions, for the | fluence over the state. American society, as 
references to the abolition of slavery and the | conversion—in other words, for the conquest—!we have observed in a former chapter, is a 
voluntary system. Our author's principles may | of the world. As this is an open and declared | dynasty of opinions; and the state must yield 
be gathered from the following, which involve | purpose, there can, of course, be no surprise,|to it, And it happens, that these voluntary 
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associations are sO numerous, 80 great, 80 
active and influential, that, as a whole, they 
now constitute the great school of public edu- 
cation, in the formation of those practical opi- 
nions, religious, social, and political, which lead 
the public mind, and govern the country; at 
least, exercise an influence over the state which 
cannot be resisted. “ - “ 

** I¢ cannot but be remarked, that America 
presents one of the fairest and most hopeful 
fields that was ever opened on the world, for 
carrying Christian civilisation to the highest 

int of perfection, to a very millennium of the 

uman state, if the active religious elements 
existing there were properly taken in hand, 
rightly directed, and discreetly employed; if 
the government of the country were consistent 
with its own professions, and would consent to 
become, in Scripture phrase, ‘ the nursing pa- 
rent of the church.” We observe further, 
that this American system of voluntaryism has 
called into existence and action an anomalous 
spiritual power, more formidable to the state 
than any alliance of church and state that 
has ever been devised. In bearing off from 
the rock of Scylla, the American ship of state 
is fast being drawn into the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis. Better, far better, for the state to have 
maintained an alliance of any form with reli- 
gion—even after the obnoxious model — in 
order to secure a proper control over it, than 
to have made such a power independent of 
itself, and to have sent it adrift to its own 
devices, with a field open before it for the set- 
ting up of a rival empire. ‘The political power 
of religion, as we have shewn in another place, 
cannot be suppressed, nor in any way pre. 
vented. It has always had political influence, 
both in Christian and pagan lands, and always 
will. The nature of man, and the elementary 
composition of society, must first be changed, 
before it can be otherwise. Religion is the 


most potent element of the social fabric. The} - 


theoretical mistake of American constitutional 
legislation, in regard to religion, was, in as- 
suming, that it is possible so to divorce religion 
from the state as to disarm it of political 
power. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
such a wide mistake in theory, as it applied to 
the construction of American society, should 
have become momentously practical in its re- 
sults. Having cut off religion from all au- 
thoritative connexion with the state, assi ing 
for the act a reason which covered religion 


with disgrace, because it was an implied im.| j 


peachment of its character at the bar of the 
public, and having resolved to leave religion to 
its own resources and powers, with a gracious 
promise of protection in all its forms of action, 
corporate and otherwise, provided it should not 
disturb the public peace, nor trespass on other 
recognised rights, it was a natural consequence, 
that religion should devote itself to the task of 
devising and setting up a polity of its own; 
and there was a good pretext —a sufficient 
apology for doing it. * ” ” 

‘* The impartiality of the American national 
and state authorities towards Christian sects, is 
manifested in one of its forms by selecting 
public chaplains from different denominations. 
When a state convention, or legislature, meets, 
it is very common, and rather the prevailing 
practice, in their preliminary resolutions ot 
order, to invite the resident clergy of the se- 
veral sects to officiate as chaplains by a weekly 
rotation — not excepting the Roman Catholics, 
when they happen to be prominent in society. 
It is the practice of the American Congress to 


elect its lains, one for each house, at the 
openivg of every session, with the understand- 





ing, that both branches shall not appoint them ; 3. The governor is amenable to the voice of the 


from the same sect. 


they run through the range of the most. pro~ | 


And in a course of years, | people. 4. The governor shall only have a sin- 


gle voice in determining any question, except a 


minent religious denominations of the country. | casting vote, when the assembly may be equally 
It is but two or three years since, that a Roman | divided. 5. The assembly of the peuple shail 


Catholic was appointed to one of these places, | 
for the first time, without disturbing public | 
feeling, so far as we know. There isa reason, | 


not only of liberality, but of policy, for having 
done so. The Roman Catholics in America 
have grown to an important political influence 
by the acquisition of Louisiana, and by emi- 
gration from Europe, so as to be capable of 
turning a vote for a national administration, in 
whichever scale they cast their weight, in the 
present nearly equal balance of political parties. 
And the Roman Catholics are generally found 
on one side, viz. the most thoroughly de- 
mocratic and radical. And as that is at pre- 
sent the dominant party, it may be said, that 
Roman Catholics govern the country; so far as 
that, they are the means of keeping in power 
the party to which they are attached. The 
same rule of appointing chaplains prevails in 
the army and navy, aud they will be found of 
several different sects, as accident has deter- 
mined. When any clergyman applies for the 
place, it is not asked to what denomination he 
belongs, although it may be remarked, that the 
episcopal service is most popular in the army 
and navy, and for that reason is often used by 
chaplains of other denominations.¢ * * 

“* The most remarkable features of American 
constitutional legislation, touching religion, 
would hardly be complete if we should omit to 
notice the Connecticut ‘ Blue Laws.’ We beg 
leave, therefore, without note or comment, to 
transcribe a copy:——‘1. The governor and 
magistrates, convened in general assembly, are 
the supreme power, under God, of this inde- 
pendent dominion. 2. From the determina- 
tion of the assembly no appeal shall be made. 
+ “ Statistics of American Sects. — The fol- 
lowing is the table of the religious denominations of the 
United States, from the ‘ American Almanac’ of 1838 :— 





Congrega- Minis- Communi- Popula- 
tions. ters. cants. tion. 
Baptists bib ebannae 6319 -+- 4239 a 
reewillers ----++-. 753 -- 612 -- 38, 
Seventh Day -- ---- 42 -- 46-- eH 4,300,000 
Six Principle -- ---- 16 -- Wee 2117 
Roman Catholics-- 433 -- 380... -- ++ 800, 
Christians-.......-. 1000 -- 800 --150,000 -. 300,000 
omy eee 1300 -+ 1150 -- 160,000 -- 1,400,000 
Dutch Ref +e . + 22, ba 
E piscopalians seeeee . , 
Friends ...+..++++++ ee . 100,000 
German Reformed. - + 180 -- 30,000 - 9 
Cl) eee ee . . oe. . 15,000 
‘Lutherans -.------ 267 -- 62,266 -- 540,000 
ae ee oa ee om es . oo 
esleyans ° 4 “be » 
Protestants ++... -++- «+ +e 400°++ 50, 3,000,000 
Moravians----.-+» 24 +. 33 ++ 5,745 -- 12,000 
Mormonites--.--..+ oe ee oe oe 129,000 «+ 12,000 


New Jerusalem 
Church -. .. 7 27 -- 33 -- oe eo 5,000 


Presbyterians ---.-- 2807 ++ 2225 ..274,084 
Cumberland -----+» 500 -+ 450 -. 50,000 

Associate «+--+++++++ 183 -- 87 -- 16,000; 2,175,000 
Reformed. ...-.+-++ 40 -- 2 -- 3,000 

Associate Reformed 214 -- 116 12,000 

OTS+ se ccccecese 15 -- 45. 6,000 ++ oe 
Tunkers -+.. +. «+++ 40 +» 40-- 3,000-- 30,000 
Unitarians -----+-- 200 «+ 174-- + 180,000 
Universalists----+- 653 ++ 317 -+ 600,000 


«‘Remarks.—The Christians, Mennonites, and ‘Tunkers, 
are Baptists, as well as the first four in the table, which 
swells the ministers of this great denomination to 8,330; 
congregations, 5707; and communicants, 680,486. But 
with most of the Baptists, any uneducated man, who 
manifests oteeng, ifts, is made a minister. Hence the 
great number. fis, also, is the leading rule with the 
great majority of American religious sects. It prevails 
extensively with the ae though they have many 
distinguished men among their ministers. A professional 
education for the pulpit is, however, becoming more the 

ractice in America than formerly, The column of popu- 

tion in this table is conjectural, though worthy of some 
respect. The other columns are averred to have been 
formed from the latest published records, under the au- 
thorities of the different sects. But there are numerous 
minor sects omitted.” 





not be dismissed by the governor, but shall dis. 
miss itself. 6. Conspiracy against the dominion 
shall be punished with death. 7. Whoever says, 
‘ There is a power holding jurisdiction over and 
above this dominion,’ shall be punished with 
death and loss of property. 8. Whoever at- 
tempts to change or overturn this dominion 
shall suffer death. 9. The judges shall deter. 
mine controversies without jury. 10. No one 
shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be 
converted, or a member in full communion of 
one of the churches allowed in this dominion. 
11. No one shall hold any office, who is not 
sound in the faith, and faithful to this domi- 
nion ; and whoever gives a vote to such a per- 
sou shall pay a fine of one pound. For the 
second offence, shall be disfranchised. 12. No 
Quaker, or dissenter from the established wor. 
ship of this dominion, shall be allowed to givea 
vote for the election of magistrates, or any 
officer. 13. No food and lodging shall be allowed 
& Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. 14. If 
any person turns Quaker, he shall be banished, 
and not suffered to return, on pain of death. 
15. No priest shall abide in this dominion. He 
shall be banished, and suffer death on his return. 
Priests may be seized by any one without war- 
rant. 16. No one shall cross a river, but with 
an authorised ferryman. 17. No one shall ran 
on a Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from church. 
18. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave, on the 
Sabbath day. 19. No husband shall kiss his 
wife, and no mother kiss her child, on the Sab- 
bath day. 20. A person accused of trespass in 
the night, shall be judged guilty, unless he clear 
himself by an oath. 21. When it appears that 
an accomplice has confederates, and he refuses 
to discover them, he may be racked. 22. No 
one shall buy or sell lands, without the permis- 
sion of the select man. 23. A drunkard shall 
have a master appointed by the select man, who 
is to debar him the privilege of buying or selling. 


000 | 24. Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of 


his neighbour, shall sit in the stocks, or be 


‘000 | Whipped fifteen stripes. 25. No minister shall 


keep a school. 26. Man-stealers shall suffer 
death. 27. Whoever wears clothes trimmed 
with silver or bone lace above two shillings 
a-yard, shall be presented by the grand jurors ; 
and the select man shall tax the offender at the 
rate of three hundred pound estate. 28. A 
debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall 
be let out, and sold to make satisfaction. 29. 
Whoever sets fire to the woods, and it burns @ 
house, shall suffer death, and persons suspected 
of the crime shall be imprisoned without the 
benefit of bail. 30. Whoever brings cards or 
dice into this dominion, shall pay a fine of five 
pounds. 31. Noone shall read Common Prayer, 
keep Christmas or saint’s day, make mince pies, 
dance, or play on any instruments of music, 
except the drum, the trumpet, and the Jew’s 
harp. 32. When parents refuse their children 
suitable marriages, the magistrates shall deter- 
mine the point. 33, The select men, on finding 
children ignorant, may take them away from 
the parents, and put them into better hands, at 
the expense of their parents. 34. A man that 
strikes his wife, shall pay a fine of ten pounds; 
a woman that strikes her husband shall be pun- 
ished as the court directs. 35. A wife shall be 
deemed good evidence against her husband. 
36. No one shall court a maid without first ob» 
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a 
taining the consent of her parents—five pounds 
ty for the first offence, ten pounds for the 
second, and for the third, imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the court. 37. Married persons 
8 live together, or be imprisoned. 38. 
Every male shall have his hair cut round ac. 
cording to a cap.’”” 

The author mafntains that an American 
slavery abolitionist is in a false position, and 
must be put down by the general government. 

“ The number of slaves in America at this 
time is probably but little less than 3,000,000, 
increasing with a rapidity in excess of the whites 
in the same states, as 112 per cent is to 80 per 
cent in the term of forty years, and constituting 
about ove-third of the population of the slave- 
holding states, besides about 400,000 free blacks 
scattered over the Union, all whose sympathies 
will be on the same side with their common 
kindred. With all the prejudices and aversions 
of the two races of whites and blacks, one 

inst the other, in consequence of the relations 
ey have so long sustained—not taking into 
account the moral effects of a difference of phy- 
sical constitution, from which they can never 
emerge to have lost them, but are more likely 
to have them confirmed and augmented — how 
can they ever live together as equals under the 
same jurisdiction ? And how can the whites 
do without the blacks in such a climate, where 
the latter have been: accustomed to do all, or 
nearly all, the manual labour? And if they 
could do without them, can the blacks be 
colonised any where in America, and be erected 
into an independent government, or be made to 
act in harmony as a separate and constituent 
member of the American confederacy? Or can 
they be transported back to the land of their 
fathers, and be well established there? These 
are momentously practical, and stupendously 
difficult, problems. All theories, it may be 
said, are likely to be baffied, and the great 
question seems destined to be surrendered to 
tlme and circumstance. There are reasons, 
also, for the opinion, that the nearer the blacks 
approach to a state of freedom, so much greater 
and more violent will he the aversions and 
animosities between the two races, from causes 
which are likely to be in operation in the mean 
time, more especially through the influence of 
the indiscreet friends of the blacks, who are for 
that reason their greatest enemies; and that 
the final result must be for the parties to fight 
it out, till one has exterminated or effectually 
subdued the other. In other words, as the 
whites are likely to be the strongest, that all 
things revert again to the statu quo of everlast- 
ing slavery.” 

Our author holds that there is no extensive 
sympathy with the Canada rebellion in the 
United States; but we have devoted so much 
space to the illustration of the momentous topics 
connected with the effects of the religious sys- 
tem in that country, that we must leave all the 
rest to the work itself: what we have selected 
having, we trust, fally borne out the observa- 
tions with which we sterted. 


Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy: a Play, in Five 
Acts. With Odes, &c. By Sir E. Lytton 
Bulwer, Burt. &c. &c.  8vo. pp- 144. 

" Loudon, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 

Ir is of all things the most instructive,” says 
Burke, “ to see not only the reflection of man- 
ners and characters, at several periods, but the 
modes of making this reflection, and the man- 
ner of adapting it at those periods to the taste 
and disposition of mankind. ‘The Stage may be 
considered as the republic of active literature, 
and its history as the history of that state.” 











That we enjoy an opportunity to feel the 
truth of this passage, we owe to the talent 
which has produced Richelieu in the closet, and 
the skill which has embodied it on the stage. 
The instructive reflection of manners aud cha- 
racters is excellently displayed in both in- 
stances; and the British public is furnished 
with a picture which has attracted, and will 
long continue to attract, crowds every night to 
the temple of Taste and Genius where it is ex- 
hibited. We are not going to debate any 
minute points of biographical or historical ac- 
curacy in this play, which even in ay i 
always admit of dispute, but which are suf- 
ficient for the drama if they preserve similitude 
and probability; it is enough for us that the 
poet has wrought out his own ideas in a way to 
give delight to the spectator and gratification 
to the reader, without failing in those qualities 
of consistency that ally his characters and 
events closely to what they are represented to 
have been by the annals of the age to which 
they belonged. The more jocular parts of 
Richelieu’s dialogue we have heard critically 
objected to, and in one instance, ‘eager we 
join in the objection—i. e. where the Cardinal 
dismisses the Capuchin with the following 
words: — 

«In my closet 
You'll find a rosary, Joseph ; ere you tell 
Three hundred beads, I'llsummon you. Stay, Joseph;— 
I did omit an Ave in my matins,— 
A grievous fault ;— atone it for me, Joseph ; 
There is a scourge within; I am weak, you strong; 


It were but charity to take my sin 
On such broad shoulders, Exercise is healthful.” 


Not so where he thus praises De Mauprat:— 


** Bah! the mate for beauty 
Should be a man, and not a money-chest ! 
When her brave sire lay on his bed of death, 
I vow'd to be a father to his Julie:— 
And so he died — the smile upon his lips ;— 
And when I spared the life of her young lover, 
Methought I saw that smile again ! Who else, 
Look you, in all the court — who else so well, 
Brave, or supplant the favourite ;— balk the king ~ 
e their schemes? I have tried him:—He has honour 
And courage ;— qualities that eagle-plume 
Men's souls,— and fit them for the fiercest sun, 
Which ever melted the weak waxen minds 
That flutter in the beams of gaudy Power! 
Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat :—When my play 
Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless gapers, 
Who had no sou! for poetry, I saw him 
Applaud in the proper places ; trust me, Joseph, 
He is a man of an uncommon promise !” 

The last pas we consider 4 fine charac- 
teristic trait, which hints at all we have read of 
Richelieu’s jealousy of Corneille, and his own 
want of dramatic success. Indeed, Sir E. Bul- 
wer has sought out many similar features in 
the Cardinal’s recorded memoirs, and inter- 
spersed them very aptly and ingeniously 
through the general portraiture, to which they 
impart a very pleasing degree of life and 
reality. 

Though there are many poetical passages in 
Richelieu, and also of happy touches which 
win rounds of applause from the audience, the 
latter are too brief to be separated from the 
context and introduced into a literary notice ; 
and of the former, we shall be content to adduce 
only a few examples. Thus, when De Mau- 
prat boasts of his gallant bearing, we have the 
following :— 


** Richelieu, Your words 
Are bold. 
De Mauprat. My deeds have not belied them. 
Deeds! 


Richelieu. 
O miserable delusion of man’s pride! 
Deeds! cities sack’d, fields ravaged, hearths profaned, 
Men butcher’d! In your hour of doom behold 
The deeds you boast of! From rank showers of blood, 
And the red light of blazing roofs, you build 
The Rainbow Glory, and to shuddering Conscience 
Cry,— Lo, the Bridge to Heaven ! 

De Mauprat. If war be sinful, 
Your hand the gauntlet cast. 

ichelieu. It 

Note the distinction :wJ weigh’ 


was so, sir. 
well the cause 





Which made the standard holy; raised the war 
But to secure the peace. France bled—I groan'd ; 
But look’d beyond ; and, in the vista, saw 
Franced saved, and I exulted. You—but you 
Were but the tool of slaughter—knowing nought, 
Foreseeing nought, nought hoping, nought lamenting, 
And for nought fit,—save cutting throats for hire, 
Deeds, marry, deeds !” 

And again, this impressive lesson :— 

«* You have outrun your fortune ;— 

I blame you not, that you would be a beggar— 
Each to his taste !—But I do charge you, sir, 
That, being beggar’d, you would coin false monies 
Out of that crucible, called debt.—To live 
On means not yours—be brave in silks and laces, 
Gallant in steeds—splendid in banquets ;—all 
Not yours—ungiven—unherited—unpaid for ;— 
This is to be a trickster; and to filch 
Men’s art and labour, which to them is wealth, 
Life, daily bread,—quitting all scores with---‘ Friend, 
You're troublesome !’—Why this, forgive me, 
Is what—when done with a less dainty grace— 
Plain folks call * Theft !’” 


In one of his scenes, Richelieu thus apo- 
strophises the Pen :— 


«* True,—this ! 
Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 
The arch-enchanter’s wand !—itself a nothing !— 
But taking sorcery from the master-hand 
To paralyse the Casars—and to strike 
The loud earth breathless !—Take away the sword— 
States can be saved without it !” 


In another, there is a fine soliloquy at mid- 
night, from which we select a few lines :— 


“ Richelieu’s Castle at Ruelle—A Gothie chamber —~ Moon- 
light at the window, occasionally obscured, 
Richelieu (reading). ‘ In silence, and at night, the con- 
science feels 
That life should svar to nobler ends than power.’ 
So sayest thou, sage and sober moralist ! 
But wert thou tried ?—Sublime philosophy, 
Thou art the patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, 
And bright with beck’ning angels—but, alas! 
We see thee, like the patriarch, but in dreains, 
By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 
. 


«* Yet are my sins not those of circumstance, 

That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 

Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 

The tints that colour, and the food that nurtures ? 
Oh! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 

In the unvex'd silence of a student's cell ; 

Ye, whose untempted hearts have never tose’d 

Upon the dark and stormy tides, where life 

Gives battle to the elements,—and man : 
Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce fate, 

Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the surf, 
Waits him who drops ;—ye safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the great, 

Ye cannot know what ye have never tried ! 

History preserves only the fleshless bones 

Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 

The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 
Without the roundness and the Fad of life 

How hideous is the skeleton ! ithout 

The colourings and humanities that clothe 

Our errors, the anatomists of schools 

Can make our memory hideous !” 

We shall only add the conclusion, when De 
Mauprat and Julie are made happy, and 
Richelieu proceeds :— 

«* See, my liege—see through plots and counterplots— 
Through gain and loss—through glory and disgrace 
Along the plains, where jonate discord rears 
Eterna] Babel—still the holy stream 
Of human happiness glides on ! 

Louis, And must we 
Thank for that also—our prime minister ? 

Richelieu. No; let us own it: there is One above 
Sways the harmonious mystery of the world, 
Ev’n better than prime ministers, 


Alas! 
Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
Like clouds which seem pavilions of the sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual wind ; 
Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 
The dews the wild flower feeds on, our ambition 
May from its airy height drop gladness down 
On unsuspected virtue ; the flower 
May bless the cloud when it hath pass’d away !” 

To the play, Sir Edward has appended three 
Odes, on the last days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and the death of Nelson. They are, 
we think, too narrative for this class of eompo- 
sition, with too much of historical reference and 
classical illustration. But there are brilliant 


and powerful passages. For instance, in the 
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description of Elizabeth, commencing with a 
lament over the fate of her unfortunate sister- 
victim, Mary Stuart :— 
** Rise from thy blood ~— 
Thou soft Medusa of the fated line, 
Whose evil beauty look’d to death the brave;— 
Discrowned queen, around whose passionate shame 
Terror and grief the palest flowers entwine, 
That ever veil’d the ruins of a name 
With the sweet parasites of song divine! 
Arise, sad ghost, arise, 
And, if revenge outlive the tomb, 
Thou art avenged — behold the doomer brought to 
doom! 


Lo, where thy mighty murderess lies, 
The sleepless couch—the sunless room, 
And, quell’d the eagle eye and lion mien, 
The wo-worn shadow of the Titan queen! 
There, sorrow-stricken, to the ground, 
Alike by — and day, 
The heart’s-blood from the inward wound 
Ebbs silently away. 
And oft she turns from face to face 
A sharp and eager gaze, 
As if the memory sought to trace 
The sign of some lost dwelling-place 
Belov'd in happier days ;— 
Ah, what the clue supplies 
In the cold vigil of a hireling’s eyes ? 
Ah, sad in childless age to weep alone, 
And start and gaze, to find no sorrow save our own !” 


We close with the closing lines on the hero 
of Trafalgar :— 


«* But where was he—the noblest son 

Of the triumphant isle ; 

here—England’s loftiest victory won— 

Her hero of the Nile? 

Lo, on his couch, the victor-victim lying, 

Save to the few—the fatal stroke unknown ; 
Above—his gladsome crew—his —— flying, 
And he, with that dark angel—Death, alone! 

But ever as the loud hurra, 

‘Tim'd with triumphant peal his latest day, 
——_ new conquest o’er the scattering foe, 
Flash’d on the ashen cheek the flickering glow. 

And, like a star that pales beneath the morn, 
When gradual broadening o’er the solemn sky, 
So life grew dark as glory drew more nigh ! 
Vain on that gentle heart the levin came; 

Nor bays nor mingling myrtle there uptorn ; 
And thoughts, like echoes in a shrine, repeat 

Familiar memories indistinctly sweet, 
That blend his England’s with his Emma’s name, 
The last guns heard that famous day 

Along the deep were dying: 
No flag, save ours, within the bay 

On a single mast was flying ;— 

When the captain came where Nelson lay, 

The chaplain by his side; 

His hand he press'd—his cheek he kiss’d,— 

* Look up,’ the captain cried ;— 

* Twenty have struck, and the rest have fled— 

We have won the victory !’ 

* Thank God—thank God,’ then feebly said 

The Sydney of the sea ;— 

* My duty is done,’—so the race was run, 

And thus our Nelson died.” 








A View of the Coinage of Ireland, from the In- 
vasion of the Danes to the Reign of George 
IV., with some Account of the Ring Money ; 
also, copious Tables, Lists, and Desoriptions 
of Hiberno-Danish and Irish Coins ; and an 
Account of some of the Principal Hoards, or 
Parcels of Coins discovered in Ireland. II- 
lustrated with Engravings of upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty unpublished Coins. By 
John Lindsay, Esy. Barrister-at-Law. 4to. 
Cork, 1839. Bolster. 

WE have read this volume with much interest. 

It is an important addition to our numismatic, 

we may add, to our historical knowledge ; but 

it is difficult for us to illustrate by extracts the 
value of a work of this nature. We must con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, by observing generally, 
that the ring-money currency of Ireland, the 
discovery of which was most ingeniously made 
by Sir William Betham, and the hoard of 

Bracteate coins lately brought to light, and sup- 

posed by Mr. Lindsay to be the native Irish 

coinage, are the most remarkable novelties in 

Irish numismatic history since the publication 

of Simon's valuable essay on the subject. At 

the same time, we observe other curious matters 
which have rewarded the patient antiquarian 


zeal of coin collectors. We allude particularly 
to the discovery of the national arms of Ireland, 
which appear to be three crowns, and not a harp, 
as generally supposed. 

“ Tn the ‘ Numismatic Journal’ (observes Mr. 
Lindsay) will be found, at full length, the very 
satisfactory proofs adduced by the Rev. Mr. 
Butler (of Trim), to shew that the three crowns 
were the arms of Ireland. If any thing is 
wanting to remove any doubts we may have on 
the subject, it is afforded by the following ad- 
ditional evidence, which the reverend and 
learned writer has since discovered :— Ist. That 
Richard II. granted to Robert de Vere permis- 
sion to bear as his arms, so long as he should be 
Lord of Ireland, three crowns within a bordure. 
2d. At Henry Vth’s funeral, on the first car 
were emblazoned the ancient arms of England ; 
on the second, those of France and England, 
quarterly ; on the third, those of France sim- 
ply ; and on the fourth, three crowns on a field 
azure; which last, Mr. Butler observes, were 
erroneously ascribed by Monstrelet, who gives 
the description, to King Arthur.” 

Mr. Lindsay records a brief account of the 
principal hoards, or parcels of coins which have 
been within the last few years discovered in 
Ireland ; the most remarkable are the follow- 
ing :-= 

1824.—*‘* A large parcel of coins were sold in 
Cork, said to have been found at Blarney, 
county Cork ; the best of which were selected 
by the late Major Hobart. They consisted 
principally of the Calais and London groats of 
the Henries; a few smaller coins of the same 
reigns and mints; and sume Scotch groats of 
David II. and Robert II., one of the latter 
struck at Dundee.” 

1830.—“ A large hoard of coins was dug up 
in a field near Youghal; they amounted in 
weight to between three and four hundred 
ounces, for which the countryman who brought 
them received from a silversmith in Cork 85/. ; 
the number of coins was probably eight thou- 
sand, all pennies, éxcept about forty half-pence. 
The late Mr. Leyburn, in Cork, had the pick- 


in Dublin; after which the remainder were 
melted. Those selected by Mr. Leyburn were 
mostly English and Irish pennies of Edward I. 
and II., the English being by far the most 


pennies of Alexander III. of Scotland, a few 
of John Baliol and Robert, and a considerable 
number of foreign sterlings, some unpublished. 
The only rare coins amongst them were a Dub- 
lin penny, Edward I., without the triangle ; and 
a Cork half-penny of the same prince.” 

1833. — ‘* A parcel of Hiberno-Danish coins! 
were found near Limerick ; the number, I was! 
informed, was about ove hundred and seven or 
one hundred and eight.” 

1834. — “‘ In the autumn of this year, about 
three thousand silver coins were dug up in the 


numerous ; there were also nearly two hundred | 





demesne of Lord Bantry, at Sea-View. They 
consisted of the English pennies of Henry ITI., | 
with long cross, together with from one to two} 
hundred of the Irish pennies of the same reign. | 
A few Scotch, of Alexander II., one of them 
struck at Dunbar, and another at Glasgow, and | 
at least two of William the Lion.” 

1835.—-“‘ At Fountainstown, near Cork, a 
parcel of brass siege coins were found ; they 
are of a square form, and appear to have been | 
struck at Cork and Youghal abont the year | 
1646 ; they all fell into the hands of the late | 
Mr. Leyburn.” 





hoard of silver coins was dug up at Dunbrody 





1837.—‘* In the spring of this year, a ae | 
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between one thousand and eleven hundred 


Anglo-Saxon coins, mostly of the Confessor, 
but including three or four of Harthacnut and 
several of Harold I. Besides the Anglo-Saxon, 
the hoard consisted of from two hundred to 
three hundred Hiberno-Danish coins of the 
eleventh century, of various types, but mostly 
of the common Irish one; about sixty of them 
fell into the author’s hands; they consisted of 
one of Harold I., twelve of the Confessor, and 
the rest Hiberno-Danish, including several of 
Sihtric IV. and Ifars ITI.” 

In the summer of the same year, Mr. Lind. 
say, among other discoveries, informs us that 
“a very large hoard of the groats of Edward III. 
was found near Cork.” And in November 
1837, he thus chronicles “ a find,” as collectors 
term such valuable “turn-ups,” which gives one 
of the novel features we have mentioned to his 
publication. ‘A large quantity of Bracteate 
money was found by a farmer, named Richard 
Nolan, on the lands of Curraghmore, near 
Castle Lyons, part of the estate of John Hyde, 
Esq., and within a few hundred yards of the 
place where the battle was fought by Lord 
Castlehaven, called by Smith, vol. ii. p. 157, 
the battle of Castle Lyons. The quantity 
found was said to amount to two or three 
baskets full; but it is supposed the greater 
part was melted down, as not more than sixty 
came into the possession of the Cork collectors. 
About two fields from the place just mentioned, 
four coins were since found, viz. a London 
groat of Edward III., a groat of Edward IV., 
of the same mint, and two York pennies of 
Edward IV., one of them having the letter E 
at one side of the head and a rose at the 
other.” 

Mr. Lindsay observes, that previous to this 
discovery few Bracteate coins (or coins struck 
from one die) were found in Ireland. “ In- 
deed,” he adds, “ I was not aware of any ex- 
cept two in the cabinet of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s.”” On those which Mr. Lindsay has 
seen, which include thirteen varieties of type, 
no legend occurs; ‘ they are, from their thin- 


ing of them, and after him, another gentleman | ness, generally in a mutilated state, and when 


unbroken do not weigh more than from seven 
to ten grains.” He thus concludes: —“A 
comparison of the types of the Bracteate coins 
with those of English coins, to which I have 
drawn the attention of the reader, will lead us 
to conclude, that they have been in general 
copied from English coins, commencing with 
William I. or II. and ending with John, or 
perhaps Henry III., and to assign as the pro- 
bable period of their mintage the early part of 
the thirteenth century; and as the Danes had 
then no power over, or intercourse with Ire- 
land, it is not likely they were struck by that 
people, and still less by the English, who had 
avery different coinage of their own, and never 
appear to have struck Bracteate coins in their 
own country ; and we may, therefore, conclude 
that they are genuine and unquestionable spe- 
cimens of the coins of the native Irish princes ; 
and, although a very poor description of coin, 
highly interesting, as forming a distinct and 
hitherto unknown class in the annals of the 
coinage of Ireland.” 

Mr. Lindsay states, that ‘* the only points of 
any importance in which he has ventured to 
differ with Mr. Simon are those which relate 
to the arrangement of the coins assigned by 
him to Henry V., and those of the three-crown 
money, which Simon assigns to Henry VI. 
The table of the succession of the Danish kings 
or princes of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, 
from the year 853 to 1200, compiled by an an- 


Abbey, county of Wexford ; they consisted of | tiquary so able and judicious as Mr. Lindsay 
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has proved himself to be, is an extremely va- 
luable document for future inquirers, consi- 
dering ‘‘ the scanty, and, in many instances, 
contradictory annals” of those obscure times. 
We cordially recommend Mr. Lindsay’s vo- 
lume, and wish that it was in our power to do 
more justice to what must become not merely 
the collector’s guide, but a standard national 
work on the coinage of Ireland. 











Gethsemane ; or, the Death of Julia. Trans- 
lated from the original French of M. de La- 
martine, by I. H. Urquhart, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 27. London, 1838. Baily and Co. 

Turis is a sweet trifle, containing only twenty- 
four stanzas, but well worth the trouble of 
translation; and the time of our readers will 
be much better employed by perusing a stanza 
or two from the work itself, than in reading 
any remarks which we might offer. In fact, it 
needs no criticism, and is far too beautiful to 
be passed by in silence, as the following will 
prove :— 

« There is at Olivet’s dim mouldering base, 

Beneath the ramparts which laid Sion low, 
A dreary valley, sun-deserted place, 
Where Kedron’s waters scarcely seem to flow; 
Thy tombs, Jehoshaphat, may there be view’d, 
Earth genders ruins—not the ripening sheaves, 
nd spreading roots of blighted trees obtrude 
From out the stones once covered by their leaves.” 





Again, the description of his daughter :— 


«* She was the only wreck of life’s rough sea, 
Sole fruit of many blossoms—iove’s last tie ; 
All grief at parting, on return all glee, 
Throughout my wanderings, pleasure ever nigh, 
A ray of sunshine through my lattice peeping, 
A bird that from my lip its food would take, 
Aerial music when my soul was sleeping, 
A kiss that only courted me to wake. 
She was my mother’s image newly cast, 
Her every look recall'd some well-known grace, 
Her future promis’d to revive my past, 
My happiness had only changed its face. 
Ten years of bliss were echoed by her voice, 
Her footsteps fill’d my mansion with delight, 
A plaintive look forbade me to rejoice, 
Her smile would make my anxious bosom light. 
Her brow was knit when mine in thought was hid, 
Her beautiful blue eye reflected mine; 
My cares would tremble on each moisten'd lid, 
As shadows on a glassy lake recline. 
Yet all that sprung from her light heart was kind; 
Her lips a grave expression would not wear, 
Save when her little hands her mother’s join’d, 
To offer, on her eyes, the fervent prayer. 
I dreamt that hither, to this land, I led 
My beauteous child, and held her on my knee, 
One arm sustain’d her fect, and one her head ; 
While bending o’er her features tenderly, 
She turn’d her face on my encircling arms, 
Shaking from auburn tresses golden light, 
And pearly teeth shone forth from lips, whose charms 
Were heighten’d by a smile for ever bright.” 


Minstrel Melodies ; being a Collection of Songs. 
By the Author of ‘ Field-Flowers,” ‘* The 
Garland,’’? &c. 18mo. pp. 298. London, 
1839. Longman and Co. 

On a former occasion we awarded to this 

clever writer our praise, and have only to add 

that the present volume sustains his reputa- 
tion. Asa specimen, we quote the two follow- 
ing sportive stanzas : — 


« When I was a wee little Slip of a Girl. 


When I wasa wee little slip of a girl, 
Too artless and young for a prude; 
The men, as I passed, would exclaim, ‘ Pretty dear ! 
Which, I must say, I thought rather rude; 
Rather rude, so I did; 
Which, I must say, I thought rather rude. 
However, said I, when I’m once in my teens, 
They'll, sure, cease to worry me then ; 
But as I grew the older, so they grew the bolder~ 
Such impudent things are the men; 
Are the men, are the men; 
Such impudent things are the men. 
But of all the bold things I could ever suppose, 
(Yet how could I take it amiss ?) i 
Was that of my impudent cousin, last night, 
When he actually gave me a kiss ; 
Ay, a kiss, so he did; 
When he actually gave me a kiss! 





I quickly reproved him, but ah! in such tones, 
That, ere we were half through the glen, 
My anger to smother, he gave me another— 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men; 
Are the men, are the men; 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men.” 


Stanley ; or, the Infidel Reclaimed, and other 
Poems. By J. C. Fyler, Esq., M.A. Pp. 
87. London, 1838. Rivingtons. 

Cu1EFLyY of a religious character, versification 

smooth, thoughts sensible and clearly expressed, 

and—and—that is all. The following is a 

fair specimen of the volume :— 

«* The Village Church, - 


O’er the far heath, ere sinks the close of day, 
The lone, lost wand’rer seeks in vain his way, 
Till his glad eyes pursue a speck of white— 
He finds the village church has led him right. 
Thus o’er the waste of life in mercy giv’n 
Religion’s light directs our path to heav’n.” 
Visions of the Western Railways. (Printed 
for Private Circulation.) 8vo. pp.36. Lon- 
don, 1838. Bagster. 
BestpE the Railway Vision, the volume con- 
tains “ Thoughts on the British Association at 
Liverpool.’”’? From which we make the follow- 
ing extract, admire it who may !— 
«* And see such upper forehead in Brunel, 
That, from his premises at Rotherhithe, 
Although he find a most ‘ ambiguous middle,’ 
And of his miners much illicit process, 
And reason in a circle—in his tunnel, 
He comes to an end and most admired conclusion ; 
Or view in A the front and pride of trinity, 
Who proves what man proves, saved to be unkind; 
Or him of every section basing o’er 
His brow the far philosophy of facts 
And infinite individualities ;— 
See heavy eyebrows move at sound of G— 
(With little lumps at th’ end they stop at F 
As they go down the street); they mark these things 
And thousands else demonstrated in sections 
And as they thought at first, think more and more.” 


Manchester Poetry. Edited by James Wheeler. 
Pp. 200. London, 1839. ‘Tilt. 
WE have, in a former No. (1047) of the 
Literary Gazette, quoted at some length from 
a work of Mr. Wheeler’s, which gave an 
account of the many eminent literary men 
who were natives of Manchester. We need, 
therefore, only add, that the present volume 
(which is beautifully got up) contains extracts 
from the writings of almost all the native poets. 








Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 
{Second notice. } 

In continuing our review of this volume, we 
shall, as in the preceding part, lay before our 
readers such of Mr. Laing’s statements as ap- 
pear to us to be most generally interesting ; 
and avoid those opinions which are calculated 
to provoke controversy, either from being 
hastily adopted or from being pressed into the 
service of preconceived theories. But the public 
will know well how to appreciate even these 
portions of the work of a shrewd and able 
writer ;* for we may often learn as much from 
what we doubt or deny as from what coincides 
with our own sentiments and belief. 

Our last concluded with some extracts con- 
cerning Gothland, which had obtained a present 
claim to note as a subject of parliamentary, 
mercantile, and political discussion; and we 
now return to that island for the sake of illus- 
trating a period of its commercial greatness 
and consequent antiquarian remains. Of 
Wisby, its capital, we are told by the author : 

‘‘ This ancient city is the most extraordinary 
place in the north of Europe. It is a city of 
the middle ages,— existing unbroken, and un- 
changed in a great measure to the present day; 
it appears to have undergone less alteration 
from time, devastation, or improvement, than 





* Mr. Laing is, we are informed, the brother of the 
Scots historian, Malcolm Laing.—£a. 





pear- 
ance from the sea of this mother of the Han. 
seatic cities is very striking, from the numerous 
remains of churches and ancient structures 
within a small space. I counted thirty-five 
towers, spires, or prominent ruins. On land- 
ing, the aspect is equally novel. Ancient 
streets, well paved, cross each other in all di. 
rections; and the causeway work, with two or 
three parallel bands, or stripes of larger paving 
stones, running lengthwise through the streets, 
looks ornamental, or at least regular. I have 
seen such paving about some cathedral in Eng- 
land. The houses on each side of these an- 
cient streets are in general poor cabins, with 
gardens, potato-ground, and corn-crops, all 
huddled together, among ruins of churches of 
very extraordinary beauty and workmanship, 
and, as ruins, in very picturesque preservation. 
The whole city is surrounded by its ancient 
wall, with towers— square, octagonal, and 
round —as they stood in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and with very little demolition. The 
wall is entire, and above thirty feet high for 
the greater part, and is in no place demolished. 
Of forty-five towers upon it, the greater part 
are entire: some are roofed-in, and used as 
magazines, a prison, storehouses, or workshops. 
There has been no ditch. The wall, with its 
towers built upon rock scarcely covered with 
soil, follows the inequalities of the ground from 
the sea at one end, all round the site of the 
ancient city, to the sea at the other. There 
are three gates in the wall; and it appears to 
have been strengthened at some period by an 
additional wall on the inside, built against the 
other, which has also been raised higher. On 
the north side of the town there has been ap- 
parently an outer wall, This wall was built in 
1288, and, consequently, without any view to 
attack and defence by fire-arms; and is, per- 
haps, the most entire specimen of ancient for- 
tification remaining in the north of Europe. 
This curious city (which might accommodate 
within its area and along its paved streets 
30,000 or 40,000 people) contains at present 
only 4268 inhabitants, badly lodged in little 
tenements, under edifices of great cost and 
magnificence, which the former inhabitants 
reared with the superfluity of their wealth. 
You scarcely see a human being moving in 
streets once crowded with the wealthiest mer- 
chants of all countries. In the earlier part of 
the middle ages, and before the Hans towns 
were heard of, Wisby had long been the great 
emporium of commerce in the north of Europe: 
the market, in which the productions even of 
the East, brought by caravans to Novogorod 
and across the Baltic, met the furs and metals 
of the north, and the buyers of the south of 
Europe. In very remote times the Scandi- 
navian side of the Baltic, abounding in copper 
and iron close to the surface of the earth, and 
easily smelted from the purity of the ores, must 
have been a kind of Mexico or Peru to the 
people dwelling in the plains of the north-east 
of Europe, who had not the same easy access to 
the supply of metal for their arms or utensils, 
in their own soils. Scandinavia, without being 
the cunabula gentium from which swarms of 
people were thrown off, was a point towards 
which emigrations would probably tend, in 
order afterwards to diverge; especially as for 
the subsistence of a people living by hunting 
and fishing, it would be, as it is now, preferable 
to any northern country, from its abundance of 
fish and game. When the floods of people 
ceased to be poured from the north, and ex- 
change between individuals instead of conquest 
in bodies, became the means of obtaining the 


any place of the same antiquity. ‘The a 
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metals and other necessaries, the situation of 
between the two sides of the Baltic, 
each producing what the other wanted, made it 
a safe and convenient meeting point for all 
barter in the north. Wisby was, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries (two hundred years 
before the establishment of the Hanseatic 
league, in 1241), one of the most important 
commercial cities in Europe. Its mercantile 
laws were regarded as the most perfect, and 
they were transferred to France by Saint Louis, 
whose code of the Isle of Oleron was copied 
from the constitutions of Wisby; and these 
contain the principles of maritime, mercantile, 
and international law, as now adopted in all 
civilised countries. Wisby had a population of 
12,000 burgesses, besides labourers, tradesmen, 
women, and children, in the thirteenth century. 
The foreigners, in the eleventh century, were so 
numerous, that each nation had its own church 
and house of assembly ; this is evident, indeed, 
from the many remains of churches within a 
few yards of each other. Judging from the 
numerous ruins of costly structures, the re- 
mains of her former magnificence, we must 
consider Wisby to have been a more important 
city than Lubeck, which at a later period be- 
came the seat of the Hanseatic power, and rose 
by the decline of Wisby. There are said to 





have been eighteen churches in Wisby ; there 
are ruins remaining of twelve. These are| 


for that over the new incumbent ; but on many 
there appeared a sort of hieroglyphic or Runic 
character ; a stroke, with other strokes crossing 
or meeting it in various shapes and angles, of 
which I could make nothing. It was not 
possible that a Runic character, which it most 
resembled, could be in use in Wisby on tomb- 
stones of dates between 1500 and 1600. I 
sovet to a young lawyer, a native of the 
place, whose acquaintance I had made, to solve 
me the puzzle: his solution was ingenious, and, 
I doubt not, correct. When writing was not 
an ordinary accomplishment among the most 
wealthy burgesses of Wisby or the Hans towns, 
every merchant had his own particular mark or 
scratch, known to his customers or correspond- 
ents as well as if it had been his signature in 
letters; and this mark was hereditary, and 
transmitted in his family, and was their 
countersign by which their wares were known, 
or their communications recognised, by all who 
dealt with or knew them; and this mark or 
hieroglyphic was inscribed on their tombstones 
to distinguish them, dead or alive, from 
others :—this is the tradition of the place with 
regard to these marks. The most ancient 
tombstone I saw here was one of 1236, in 
German, which I had not time to decipher : it 
was in the summerhouse of a gentleman with 
whom I dined one day, a few miles from town. 
He had also half a dozen finely carved, old, 


main arts of civilised life, to have crossed the 
seas to get at them in any way. The obscure tra. 
ditionary accounts of the former commercial 
greatness of Novogorod, of a caravan trade with 
the East, anda diffusion from that city of thesilks 
and spiceries of the East, by the way of Wisby, 
speak of a course of trade which preceded the 
rise of the Hans towns, and existed prior to the 
introduction of Christianity in the north. The 
remains of buildings belonging to a period of 
which we know so little, and which had 
certainly made greater advances in the arts of 
civilised life than historians admit, are interest. 
ing. Sigtuna has still the privileges ofa town, 
but has only 372 inhabitants, who live by 
manufacturing coarse pottery, the most ancient 
of manufactures in cities, and one which seems 
the last to quit its site.” 

In order to complete all we can refer to on 
matters of antiquity, we may mention that our 
author is a confirmed sceptic as to the alleged 
of Runic inscriptions and the Sagas; the latter of 
which, he contends, do not go further back than 
the fourteenth century: and of the former he 
tells a story (previously known to the learned 
among ourselves), viz. that an Inscription at 
Hoby, interpreted to mean (in the old Icelandic 
tongue, and in regular alliterative verse, a.p. 
680!) ‘**Hildetand received the kingdom,— 
Gard hewed out,—Ole took the oath,—Oden 
consecrate these runes,’ &c. &c.,” has been 





almost all from one to two hundred years older | straighted-backed chairs, and some tapestry, 
than the date of the Hanseatic league; which| which had belonged to the palace of Eric of 
shews that Wisby long preceded the Hans; Pomerania, demolished in 1468, and of which 
towns in the trade of the north, and probably, no remains are left, the stones having been 
declined from their rise. The more immediate | burnt into lime: there was also in his posses- 
cause of her decline was being stormed andjsion a curious iron crown, which had been 
sacked, in 1361, by Waldemar of Denmark, | formerly kept in a church on the east side of 
from which time she was often a prey to the| the island, which, according to tradition, was 
Danes and Lubeckers; and in 1438 became a} built by Saint Olaf.’ 

kind of robber-nest for ten years to Eric of, Another source of antiquarian intelligence is 
Pomerania, the expelled king of Sweden.) found in the ruins of Sigtuna, not, far from 
These churches are the most interesting Gothic| Upsala, and the chief seat of the idolatrous 
edifices in Europe. They shew the style of religion of Odin, long before Upsala or Stock- 
building, ornament, and workmanship in one holm existed. Of these, Mr. L. observes :— 
sacra determined age ; and are not like the | “IT was surprised to see four towers of 
larger Gothic cathedrals in other countries, the/ ancient buildings still remaining; for I had 


shewn by Berzelius to be nothing more than 
natural marks in the rock from the partial 
decomposition of gneiss and black trap. 

As regards the question of political union 
and position, Mr. L. argues, that it would be 
well to separate Norway from Sweden, restor- 
ing the old dynasty to the latter, and giving 
ithe former to the family of Bernadotte. He 
jalso points out, and strongly condemns, the 
}religious persecution which is carried to excess 
|under the auspices of the tolerant Lutheran 
‘church, and that, too, while undistracted by 
jany dissent. This matter and another of much 
|mational concernment are exhibited in the 
\following extract :— 
| ** Here, in Sweden, and in all the north of 





work of one or two centuries, added to, altered, 


understood the site of Sigtuna was all that) Europe, three distinct principles seem to be 


or rebuilt according to the varying taste or|could be found: and remains of edifices of 
funds of successive generations. They are! stone are so rare in this country, that ruins of 
buildings of the eleventh and twelfth century—|a much later date excite curiosity. Sigtuna, 
older than the oldest specimen we have in Eng-| was a town in ruins so early as the tenth | 
land of Norman or of Saxon buildings; and are} century; so that the buildings to which these 
on this account extremely interesting, as they | four square towers and other remains of walls, 
shew in the arches of the same period, the cha-! have belonged, must go up probably to the 


‘teenth centuries, had evidently been much 


racteristics which we suppose in England dis- 
tinguish two distinct periods of Gothic archi- 
tecture. This is the first idea that will occur! 
to the traveller in this remarkable place, when 
he sees from his window round Saxon and 

vinted Norman arches used indiscriminately 
n buildings of the eleventh century.” 

Mr. Laing’s detailed examination of several 
of the ruins brings out some curious points, 
worthy the attention of antiquaries; and we 
select one example :— 

“ In rummaging about the only church, St. 
Mary’s, which is kept up in Wisby, and of which 
it is unnecessary to say any thing, because, 
since it was originally built by the German 
merchants in Wisby, in 1190, it has been 
apparently repaired and renewed in different 
azes,—I was struck with the great number of 
tombstones applied to all sorts of uses,—stairs, 
pavements, and so on, and many broken and 
piled up in heaps for building materials. Some 

‘hem. with dates of the sixteenth and seven. 


older tombstones, and the original inscription, 


eighth or ninth century. The place being out | 
of the highroad, has not been much observed | 
or visited ; but now that steam is making old 
places new, and new old, to the traveller, ruins | 


acted upon in applying punishment to crime. 
In Britain, we recognise but one, the protec- 
tion of society from similar offences; but on 
the Continent, a second principle enters into 
criminal legislation, that of atonement by 
punishment of the offender for the moral guilt 
of his offence, without reference to the more 
or less of injury done to society by such acts. 
Under this principle, acts not visited with 
punishment by us are heavily punished abroad. 
For instance, blasphemy is with us left to the 





with laudable frugality, erased to make room 


which are coeval with the religion of Odin, ! punishment of conscience, and of the contempt 
and older than any edifices connected with of good men. Here I heard this evening of a 
Christianity in the north, deserve the careful! man of the higher class in the island denounced 
examination of the antiquarian. The real to the ecclesiastical department of the state, for 
state of the arts, and the degree of civilisation, | having uttered some blasphemous joke about 
among the followers of Odin, before their con-| the Virgin Mary ; a prosecution ordered before 
version to Christianity, are little known, and | the court of the province; and that the case 
appear to be underrated by historians. Their may affect his life, or his liberty for life. 
commerce, even with distant countries, was|‘ Hadelse mod Gud,’ or contempt of God, is a 
considerable. The very great quantities of crime for which, from 1830 to 1836 inclusive, 
Arabic and Greek coins found in Scandinavia, | fourteen persons have been condemned to death, 
prove an active intercourse with the East.’ or to slavery in chains for life. In this crime, 
The gold ornaments, cups, arms, and utensils,|as in treason, government must institute the 
found in tumuli in these northern countries, | proceedings ; that is, the ecclesiastical depart- 
shew a wonderful perfection of workmanship ; | ment, the minister of state for church affairs, 
and if these are of Eastern origin, still the' orders the prosecution. It is not, therefore, an 
importing them, the obtaining them either by old remnant of monkish law working unobserved 
purchase or piracy, proves a great advance in! by government in rare cases; but it is inquisi- 
still more important arts than the working in| tion law working in the hands of a Lutheran 
gold or silver. They must have been merchants, | state-church, as strongly as in Spain or Portu- 
ship-builders, navigators, masters of all the’ gal in the hands of a Roman Catholic church. 
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The undefined nature of the crime, which may 
be twisted so as to comprehend all sorts of reli- 
gious dissent ; the immoral nature of the evi- 
dence, which generally must rest upon the 
espionage of servants or gnests, as in the case I 
heard of; and the guilt itself, which religion 
takes out of the hands of man, and punishes 
here or hereafter in its own way, make this no 
object for human law to deal with in enlightened 
times. Its retention shews the rude notions of 
law and its objects, not among the vulgar only, 
bat among the governing class. It is singular 
enpugh, that what we call blasphemy, that is to 
say, cursing, swearing, using dreadful oaths and 
imprecations, taking the Lord’s name in vain 
—is nowhere, and in no language, so general 
and habitual as in Sweden ; and not among the 
lowest class only, but among the middle and 
higher classes. In common conversation you 
lear the most horrible oaths and imprecations 
as ordinary phraseology; and these are never 
punished, as not affecting the established church 
or its doctrines. Among us, within these fifty 
years, this habit of swearing has worn out—has 
become unfashionable—even among our lowest 
class, a habitual swearer is rarely met with, 
Our laws have been wise enough to let it alone, 
or to visit it with a shilling fine, as contra bonos 
mores, when brought before acourt. Thecrime 
of ‘mockery of the public service of God, or 
contemptuous behaviour during the same,’ is 
one rarely heard of in our courts, and when it 
occurs is punished only as a breach of the peace. 
Here it is the first in the rnbric of the second 
class of crimes ; that is, it comes after murder, 
blasphemy ; but before perjury, forgery, or 
theft. It is evidently a very undefined crime ; 
bat is visited with punishment in chains for 
vations terms of years, as a crime against the 
church establishment. Between 1830 and 1836, 
not fewer than 242 persons have been condemned 
to chains for this crime in Sweden. Who will 
say that the inquisition wasabolished by Luther’s 
Reformation ? It has only been incorporated 
with the state in Lutheran countries, and ex- 
ercised by the church through the ecclesiastical 
department of government, in the civil courts, 
instead of in the church courts. The thing 
itself remains in vigour. Lord Molesworth was 
right, when he said that the whole of the north- 
ern people of Lutheran countries had lost their 
liberties ever since they changed their religion 
for a better.” 

We must now, however, conclude, which we 
do with two passages descriptive of the manners 
of the country. 

Mine Inn. —“* I put up at the Skyds house 
at Orebro, and I suppose it is in much the same 
state as in the days of Gustavus Vasa. It is 
built round a court-yard, in which horses, pea- 
sants, carts, boys, dogs, and travellers, with a 
few pigs, and servant girls half undressed for 
heat, and scudding to and from the kitchen, are 
mingled in glorious confusion. The bed-room, 
however, which I got was much cleaver than I 
expected: but for dinner I was referred to an- 
other house in which people keep food but not 
beds for travellers. Here you order a portion 
according to a carte, or list of dishes; but in 
country towns the carte seldom tells of more 
than three sorts of dishes, of which only one 
generally is of any sort of meat. If you want 
any thing to drink, except it be anise brandy, 
or ale, which in general is very good, you must 
go to a third house, the kallare, or town’s 
cellar, where you may get wine. Should you 
want a dessert, you must go to a fourth, the 
conditor’s, or confectioner’s, where you get 
pastry, coffee, and liqueurs. The Swede comes 
home at last to take his siesta, which all classes 


. a a ee aa eR 
enjoy as regularly as in Spain or Italy, at this, view, the minor canons defend their rights and 
season. The labouring people regularly sleep privileges, as founded upon inalienable charters. 
in the shade for an hour or two; and the mid- The Poetical Works of the Rev. Robert Mont. 
dle classes go to bed after dinner during the; gomery,.4.M. Oxon. New edition, carefull 
summer. . si ““ revised by the Author. 18mo. pp. 171. 

The Military.—“* Westeraas, June.—A com-| Glasgow, 1839. Symington and Co. 

pany of soldiers, as I thought from their appear-| TuH1s neat little volume contains the poem of 
ance, of the foot-guards, marched into the town | ‘* Satan ;” that bold attempt in which a young 
yesterday, and the captain and six men were poet ventured to exercise his genius in the same 
billeted upon my landlord. ‘They were remark- | field with Milton, and produced a work which, 
ably fine-looking grenadiers, well dressed in} notwithstanding all the criticisms, or rather 
white round jackets with yellow epaulettes and | personalities, aimed at its author, did not fail to 
blue trousers, and all their appointments seemed ; give him a distinguished place among the aspir- 
substantial, clean, and soldierlike. The only'antsgto poetical fame. We were not blind 
part of their equipment, perhaps, not altogether | either to its juvenile faults or imperfections ; 
as good as in our service, was copper instead of | but we should have felt it to be a cruel injustice 
block-tin canteens. The soldier’s ration may to have visited such a performance either with 
often contract acidity, which renders a copper the ready ridicule of pseudo smartness, or the 
vessel for his soup less suitable. These men graver test of too severe examination. Five 
were well set up, evidently well drilled, and at! editions have shewn that the author took a 
ease under arms. Their evening parade upon} pretty strong hold upon the public mind, and 
the street before our door struck me very much, that we were right in judging him worthy of 
After the roll was called and the reports and encouragement rather than of harsh repression 
orders delivered, the commanding officer called;in his early career. A not very good portrait 
one of the soldiers out of the ranks, it appeared | is prefixed to this little volume, published at 
to me without turn or selection, and the whole Glasgow, where Mr. Montgomery, we believe, 
company taking off their caps at once, this man | is engaged in his ministerial duties as a clergy- 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, after which they; man of the episcopal church. There is rather a 
all sung a hymn very beautifully, and the parade ; discrepancy between the title-page and the pre- 
was dismissed. This morning early, about two} face, the former stating, and the latter apolo- 
o'clock, the company mustered before the door | gizing for, the absence of careful revision. 
again to march to their next halting place before, The African Slave-Trade. By T. Fowell Bux- 
the heat of the day set in. Between sleeping! ton, Esq. 8vo. pp. 250. London, 183¥. 
and waking, I heard the same service repeated; Murray. 

—the Lord’s Prayer and a morning hymn sung, | Ta1s volume confesses that the efforts made by 
before they marched off. The service was not| England to extinguish the slave-trade have 
hurried over. It lasted from fifteen to twenty | failed, and that its horrors are now as great, if 
minutes, and was gone through as slowly and | not greater, than ever. This is a melancholy 
solemnly as in any religious meeting. This is| fact, and illustrated by much dreadful evidence. 
a remnant of the military practice of the great | Mr. Buxton then contends that Africa (of which 





Gustavus Adolphus, which has been retained in 
the Swedish army since the thirty years’ war. 
I was surprised when my landlord told me to- 
day, that these soldiers were not of the guards, 
but merely a company of one of the ordinary 
regiments (the Westmanland), going to the 
place at which the other companies were assem- 
bling for summer manceuvres, and that these 
men were all Indeldta soldiers ; that is, soldiers 
occupying and living upon such little farms as I 
had often observed on the road-side, as in some 
way connected with the military establishment. 
This Indeldta system is peculiar to Sweden.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ballot. By the Rev. Sydney Smith. Second 
Edition. Pp. 46. London, 1839. Long- 
man and Co. 

A Rake little pamphlet, of which it is difficult 

to say whether it is most logical or most amus- 

ing, most argumentative or most humorous, 
most convincing or most witty. It is enough 
to blow up the ballot-box, ten thousand times 
worse than Madame Vestris’s box by the London 
Conveyance Company. 


Third Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 
Pp. 39. The same. 

AnoTHER of those ludicrous illustrations of 
an argument, in which the humour of the 
writer is not less entertaining than his reason- 
ing is strong. We have not read the preced- 
ing letters; but can state of this alone, that it 
is a very striking defence of the cathedral 
establishments of deans and chapters. 


Spiritualities and Temporalities of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Pp. 42. 
A PAMPHLET gravely addressed to the same 


subject, in which, after a curious historical 





there is no doubts) contains internal and dor. 
mant resources, which, if brought into action, 
would raise that quarter of the globe, and richly 
reward the enterprise. But having laid his 
proposed remedies and measures before govern- 
ment, they are withheld for a future publica- 
tion; and as the whole gist of the question 
rests on their practicability and efficacy, we 
may defer further observation till they appear. 
Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of o 
Field Officer on the Retired List of the Indian 
Army. 8vo.pp.538. London, 1839. Allen 
and Co. 
Or Major David Price, so well known to 
Oriental literature, and whose long services in 
India linked him to so many able friends and 
associates, this volume is a curious memento. 
With something of the garrulity of age, he 
records all his ** travel ” from youth to advanced 
years; and though there is not much par. 
ticularly important in the narrative, the whole 
is interesting as a picture. of life, aud the pro- 
gress of a Briton from his early launch in the 
East through a variety of vicissitudes and 
adventures. 

Cabinet Colloquies. No. II. Pp, 20. (London, South- 
gate.)—A squib against the present ministry, with no great 
quantity of powder. 

The Cali upon the Great. Pp. 150. (Seeley and Burn- 
side.) — Highly conservative, and invoking anti-revolu- 
tionary political principles, and religious instruction and 
example, to prevent the evils which the writer anticipates 
from our present system. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy, intended for the Instrue- 
tion of Young Persons; First Series, by Montagu Lyon 
Phillips. 305. (London, Longman and Co,, &¢e, &e.) 
—Very sensible and useful. Old, as well as young, may 
read these lectures with advantage, This series relates to 
the atmosp a 
Scripture Biography for Youth, §c., by a Friend to 
Youth. Pp. 208. (London, Churton.)— With twelve 
appropriate woodcuts after Martin and Westail, this is a 
very commendable work of its kind; a neat and in- 
structive little book for the young reader, Historical 

point out the difference in manners and customs 
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between these ancient times and nations and our own, 80 
as to render the subjects more intelligible; and some 
Eastern legends further illustrate the interesting narra- 
tives drawn from the Bible. | 

Hind’s English Stage, Nos. III. and IV. (Macbeth and 
Katharine and Petruchio. (London, Simpkin, Marshall, | 





Omar, are unquestionably ancient, and must be 
referred at least to the time of Herod, if not to 
the days of Nehemiah er Solomon. The size, 
position, and character of the stones shew this 


and Co,)—We have only to repeat, that this is a beautiful} Of themselves ; but it is further demonstrated 


edition of the acting drama; and, from the correctness of 
the text, well deserves to be patronised by every one con- 
nected with the stage, and all lovers of the drama. 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. | 
Part VII. (London, Longman and Co.)—From ‘ Lead” | 
to ‘* Muriatic Acid,” and containing very able accounts, | 





alphabetically, of intervening and important articles, such 
as ‘* leather,” ‘« metallurgy,” and ‘ mines.” 

Cardinal Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church examined and | 
refuted, &c., by Dr. Sherlock. Part I. Pp. 65, (London, | 
Houldsworth.) — A defence of the Protestant church, in a 
controversial examination of Bellarmine’s Notes. 

History of Napoleon. PartI. Pp.64. (London, Tyas.) 
—A popular history of this extraordinary man, and nu- 
merously illustrated with woodcuts. It seems to be very 
fairly compiled. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 11. Mr. Greenough, Vice-President, 
in the chair.— Members were elected, and 
extracts from the following papers read : — 
‘Notice of a Journey in Palestine and the 
adjoining Regions, in 1838; undertaken for 
the Illustration of Biblical Geography, by the 
Rev. E. Robinson, D.D., Professor of Theol 
in New York, and the Rev. E, Smith, Ameri-| 
can Missionary at Beirdt.? Drawn up by the} 
former. “We left Cairo,” says Dr. Robinson,‘‘on 
the 12th March, 1838, for Jerusalem, by way of 
Mount Sinai and ’Akabah. At Suez, our at- 
tention was naturally directed to the circum- 
stances connected with the passage of the 
Israelites ghrough the Red Sea, which most pro- 
bably mist have taken place at or near this 
spot—perhaps a little below. To Sinai itself 
we came with some incredulity, wishing to in- 
vestigate the point whether there was any pro- 
bable ground beyond monkish tradition, for fix- 
ing upon the present supposed site. We were 
surprised and gratified to find here, in the in- 
most recesses of these dark and lofty granite 
mountains, a fine plain spread out before the 
foot of Horeb (so called at present)—a plain 
capable of containing two or three millions of 
people ; from the south end of which the moun- 
tain rises perpendicularly and overlooks the 
whole. The summit now called Sinai is about 
two miles further south on the same ridge ; but 
is not visible from below. With that summit 
Moses probably had nothing todo. From’Aka- 
bah we struck up the western mountain, and 
took the ancient Roman road across the great 
western desert to Hebron and Jerusalem; a 
journey of eight days, through the ‘great and 
terrible wilderness.’ Of the general character 
of the whole region we traversed, one ma 
judge from the fact, that from the banks of the 
Nile until we arrived on the borders of Pales- 
tine, we saw not a drop of running water, nor 
a single blade of grass, except a few small tufts 
in two instances. This, however, was a season 
of dearth, scarcely any rain having fallen for 
two years. On this route we found and visited 
the ruins of the ancient Roman cities, Eboda 
and Elusa ; and also those of Beersheba, twenty- 
eight miles W.S.W. of Hebron, still called Bir 
Seba. Here are two wells of excellent water 
forty feet deep, and close by are the ruins of a 
large straggling village, corresponding to the 
description of Eusebius and Jerome. In Jeru- 
salem itself, where we arrived April 14th, we 
were surprised to find how much of antiquity 
remains, which no traveller has mentioned, or 
apparently ever seen.* The lower portion of the 
works of the great area around the mosque of | 














* We much question this statement, and rather think | 
it must have proceeded from the writer’s want of know- { 


ledge. Ed, L. G. 


by the fact, that near the S.W. corner there still 
remains in the wall the foot of an immense 
arch, which evidently once belonged to the 
bridge that actually led from the temple to the 
Xystus on Mount Sion. The ancient town, also, 
in the castle near the Jaffa gate, corresponds 
entirely to Josephus’s description of the tower 
of Hippicus, which Titus left standing as a 
memento. We were likewise able to trace, to 
a considerable distance, the ancient wall N.W. 
and N. of the present city. The pool of Siloam 
at the mouth of the Tyropzum, which opens 


-|into the valley of Jehoshaphat, is doubtless the 


Siloam of Josephus and the New Testament; 
and the well of Nehemiah, further down, is the 
En Rogel of Scripture, where the border of 
Judah and Benjamin passed up the valley of 
Hinnom. We remained nearly four weeks at 
Jerusalem, and then made several excursions 
from that city to different parts of the country. 
We directed our researches chiefly to those 
parts of the country which had not been ex- 
plored by former travellers, and sought to ob- 
tain information as far as possible, not from 
the legends of monks and other foreigners, but 
directly from the native Arabs of the land. 
For this latter object, the accurate and familiar 
knowledge which my companion had of the 
Arabic language was of great value. Our first 
excursion occupied us ten days, and was directed 
to the N.E. and N. of Jerusalem, through the 
region alluded to in Isaiah x. 28, et seg. The 
second excursion, of eight days, led us to the 
S.E. of Jerusalem, the western shore of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. We ascended the 
Frank Mountain, visited the ruins, of Tekoa, 
Siph, Carmel, and Maon; thence directed our 
course to ’Ain Jiddi [Engeddi] on the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Here we came out upon the 
cliffs which overhang the deep chasm of the 
sea, 1500 feet above its waters. An exceed- 
ingly steep and difficult pass leads down to the 
shore, below the fine gushing fountain which 
gives name to the place. The spot was full of 
trees and plants belonging to a more southern 
clime, and the air was vocal with the carols 
of the feathered songsters. We bathed in 
the heavy waters of the sea, and spent the 
night on this romantic spot. The next 
morning we were compelled to reascend the 
pass, in order to pursue our journey north- 
wards, the projecting cliffs cutting off all pas- 
sage along the water below. We continued 
our course parallel with the shore, and de- 
scended again into the plains of Jericho, or the 
valley of the Jordan. From Jericho we passed 
to the fountain of Elisha, and then ascended 
along the ancient road from Jericho and Gilgal 
to Bethel_a way so often travelled by the 
Jewish kings and prophets, and particularly by 
Elijah and Elisha. From Bethel we returned 
to Jerusalem. As the plague was gradually 
increasing, we remained but one day in the 
city, and then set off on our third excursion to 
Gaza, Hebron, and Wadi Musa. We took the 
direct ancient road to Gaza across the moun- 
tains, and succeeded, on the way, in discovering 
the site of the long-lost Eleutheropolis. This 
we were enabled to do, in consequence of find- 
ing a number of places, in respect to which 
Eusebius and Jerome have specified their dis- 
tances from that city. Following out these 
distances from different quarters, they all cen- 
tered in a spot now called Beit Jibrin, the 
ancient Betogabris, where are the remains of 


a very strong Roman fortress, and traces of an 
extensive city. These circumstances establish 
the identity of Eleutheropolis and Betogabris, 
the latter being the ancient name. From Gaza 
we went up to Hebron, and thence taking 
camels, proceeded by way of Wadi Misi, by 
the south end of the Dead Sea and the great 
Wadi el ’Arabah. We found this region to 
correspond entirely with the accounts of Irby 
and Mangles, and of Legh. The long moun. 
tain ridge of rock-salt, the back~water, and 
the range of cliffs running across the great 
valley, eight or ten miles south of the sea, were 
all easily recognised. These cliffs, however, 
consist of marl, and are merely an offset between 
a low valley near the sea and the higher level of 
the valley further south. The name Ghor is 
applied to the lower or northern part; while 
all farther south takes the name of El ’Arabah. 
The great watercourse or bed of El ’Arabah is 
called W4di Jib. It drains off all the waters 
of El ’Arabah and the adjacent deserts on the 
east and west, and carries them northward into 
the Dead Sea. We approached Wadi Misa, 
or Petra, by its magnificent eastern entrance ; 
and, after a survey of its monuments, were pre- 
paring to depart, when the old Sheikh Abi 
Zeitan, the former foe of Mr. Bankes and his 
party, came down upon us with thirty armed 
men, demanding a tribute of a thousand pias- 
tres for visiting his territory. We declined 
payment, of course; and contrived, with some 
address, to extricate ourselves from his clutches. 
We now returned to Hebron by a different 
route, stopping for a time at the fountain El 
Weibé, on the west side of El’Arabah. Here, 
or in this vicinity, we are disposed to place the 
site of ancient Kadesh ; at least, the nature of 
the adjacent country decides the point, that 
this city must have been situated in the great 
valley. From Hebron, we proceeded westward 
to Darah, the Adora of Josephus, and Adoraim 
of Scripture, and thence descended the moun- 
tains, and continued our course northward to 
Bethshemesh, where are still traces of an 
extensive city. From this place, I may almost 
say we followed the track of the cart on 
which the Philistines sent back the ark, and 
came then by a new course to Akir, the long- 
lost Ekron, a large village two hours south of 
Ramleh. We now returned to Jerusalem, over 
Lydda, Lower and Upper Bethhoron, and 
Gibeon. The pass between the two villages of 
Bethhoron is an ancient road, very steep and 
long, not a hollow way, but leading up to the 
point of a ridge between two deep valleys. 
Near to the lower village is the valley and 
village of Yalo or Ajalon, corresponding entirely 
to the circumstances under which Joshua com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still. We 
did not enter Jerusalem, which was still shut 
up on account of the plague, but pitched our 
tent in the olive grove before the Damascus 
gate. Our subsequent journey northwards led 
us over Jifnah; Shiloh, which we were the 
first to visit; Nablas, where we ascended 
Mount Gerizim; Samaria, Nazareth, Mount 
Tabor, Tiberias, Safet, Tyre and Sidon, to 
Beirit, where we arrived on the 26th June. 
During all our travels we had constant occasion 
for gratitude and praise to God, who preserved 
us in the midst of toil, pestilence, and war, 80 
that not a hair of our heads was injured, nor 
were we hindered a single hour by sickness or 
peril.”.—Mr. Charles Sumner, of Boston, in ac- 
knowledging a vote of thanks to his countryman 
for this interesting communication, said that 
Professor Robinson was one of the first theolo- 
gical acholars of the United States, that he was 
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lexicon, and as editor of the “ Biblical Reposi- 
tory ;” and that he understood that it was the 
professor's intention to publish an account of 
his travels in Palestine, accompanied by a new 
map of the Holy Land, in the course of the 
summer.—Mr. Gowland exhibited, and gave a 
description of, a model of an improvement in 
chronometers, which would enable the traveller 
to carry these delicate instruments with as little 
risk of injury on a land journey as had hitherto 
been done at sea; a great desideratum for thead- 
vancement of geographical knowledge.—-Among 
the donations was a portrait of Weddell, the 
antarctic navigator, painted by Mr. Frederick 
Peake, of Dover, and presented to the Society 
by Mr. John Brown. In a conversation 
which this subject gave rise to, it was announced 
that her majesty’s government had decided 
upon fitting out on expedition in the course of 
this spring, in order to establish magnetic 
observations at certain stations in the southern 
hemisphere, and to prosecute geographical dis- 
covery in the Antarctic Seas. 

To this report we have great pleasure in 
adding the letter which accompanied Mr. 
Brown’s presentation of poor Weddell’s portrait. 
It is so enthusiastic, and yet so just, to the 
memory of our late valued (and, we are sorry 
to say, rather neglected) friend ; and does, in 
our opinion, so much honour to the writer, 
that we feel it will be acceptable to every one 
who admires (as Mr. Brown so cordially does) 
the zeal, enterprise, and merit of the brave 
navigator who, in a humble merchantman, 
penetrated the antarctic circle to a higher 
latitude than any other human being; and 
pointed the way, we trust, to a glorious expedi- 
tion under the command of James Ross, to 
whom we rejoice to find the Admiralty has at 
last consented to intrust this interesting under- 
taking with its countenance and support. 


To the President and Council of the Royal Geographical 


y- 

Accompanying this letter, you will receive a 
portrait of the late James Weddell, Esq., R.N. 
F.R.S.E., which I beg to offer for the accept- 
ance of the Royal Geographical Society. It is 
scarcely necessary to say Mr. Weddell was the 
individual who, with most inadequate means, 
advanced to a higher southern latitude than 
any preceding navigator. The services he ren- 
dered to the cause of science, and to geography 
in particular, will, I am not without hope, 
obtain for his portrait a place in the Society’s 
rooms. If high moral worth —if talent as an 
officer, a seaman, a navigator — if ardent devo- 
tion to the advancement of geographical know- 
ledge can gain this honour, I feel assured you 
will award ittohim. It may not, too, be with. 
out its uses. Fifteen years have now passed 
away since Weddell penetrated the icy barrier of 
the south—since the ‘ meteor-flag” of Britain 
waved on the site of the cupola of St. Pierre, 
and we are yet “ on our oars.” Other nations 
are pushing discovery where Weddell pioneered 
the way. No continents intervene ; and yet 
the greatest maritime nation on earth —the 
one ever foremost hitherto—lingers. The ex- 
ertions of our arctic heroes no longer warm us : 
are we paralysed, or become old as a country ? 
Is a nation that can boast not a being like a 
British sailor on its bosom, or is one of 
yesterday to step in, and claim for itself the 
laurel which alone should be ours ? Perhaps 
government does not encourage an antarctic 
expedition ? It should. Still, if it will not, 
your Society numbers among its members men 
of wealth. Can we not contribute, and pur- 
chase a steam-tug? Oh, let not supineness lead 
to bitter regret, that we, who have hitherto 


been foremost, should, in these days of thrifti- 
ness, have nought left but the recollection of 
what we were. I pass over the advantages to 
science, to commerce, &c. &c. Weddell has 
shewn the “ red cross” 74° within the antartic 
circle, and with “‘a fair field of discovery” to 
the pole. It would, indeed, be mortifying 
and humiliating, if another nation should, by 
our apathy, supplant us there. I feel there is 
power in the Society over which you preside to 
say “onward ;”’ and your wishes would, I am 
sure, be responded to by the members gene- 
jrally. There are other societies, too, who 
would assist us, I have no doubt.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. Joun Brown. 


26 Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, London, 
March 11, 1839. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, 8th March.—Mr. Brayley ‘ On the 
Atmosphere, in relation to Gravitationand Tem- 
perature.’ After fully considering and explain- 
ing the chemical constituents and mechanical 
properties of the atmosphere, also its proportion 
to that of the earth’s mass, and various other 
interesting particulars, Mr. Brayley proceeded 
to describe and illustrate his views of its ar- 
rangement and the extent of its diffusion; not 
as to numerical distance, but as to the influence 
of surrounding conditions. His theory tends 
principally to overturn the generally conceived 
and admitted present knowledge of its mechani- 
cal constitution. It is almost universally be- 
lieved that the lower stratum of the atmosphere 
being the most dense, the next being relieved 
from the weight of one is proportionably rarer, 
and so on until the higher is almost entirely 
lost in space and scarcely to be detected even by 
calculation. This view holds good in relation 
to gravity, but has temperature no influence ? 
Mr. Brayley says yes, and to this respect ; the 
absence of heat, or the excessive cold of extreme 
space, refrigerates, contracts, condenses, and 
confines the periphery of the atmosphere ; and 
the effect is, that the most distant or exterior 
structure is of much greater density than several 
strata below. But if so, how could the higher 
denser mass be supported by the rarer sub- 
strata? Itcould not. Nor is such the case. 
The particles of the further concentric crust 
being rendered dense by the extreme low tem- 
perature ofspace,sink through those underneath, 
even to the, almost, centre of the atmosphere; 
or, rather, to where the law of gravitation from 
below may be said to be counteracted by the 
effects of temperature above. Arriving there, 
the particles again become rarified, ascend to 
replace the more dense, and thus is the circula- 
tion of the higher atmosphere maintained. 
This view of Mr. Brayley’s, which we have thus 
cursorily stated, was supported by Sir J. Her- 
schel’s opinions and speculations on the at- 
mosphere of comets, and other numerous and 
important facts and plausible imaginings. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WE recently noticed, amongst the donations to 
the museum of this Society, a hornet’s nest, sent 
from Ceylon, and presenting the appearance of 
an immense cone. We subjoin the following me- 
morandum respecting it. This specimen of the 
social wasp’s nest was found in a talipot tree, near 
Colombo, in Ceylon. Its apex was secured at 


magnificent tree, and the bottom of the nest was 
seventy feet from the ground, at which elevation 
the leaves began to shoot. It had been aban- 
doned by the wasps, and its exterior wall much 
injured by the monsoon rains and storms which 
left the terraces unprotected and unsupported, 








except by their interior pillars, and the natives 
were, in consequence, unable to lower it from 
such a height without destroying some of the 
lower terraces. The appearance of the nest, as 
it hung upwards of seventy feet from the ground, 
the shaft to it perfectly bare, and the larger 
leaves (used by the natives as umbrellas and 
tents) waving over it, presented a very singular 
appearance. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
YestEerpay week, the sixty-sixth anniversary 
of the Medical Society of London was observed 
at the London Coffee House, Mr. T. E. Bryant, 
President, in the chair. Previous to the din- 
ner, Mr. Pilcher delivered the annual oration, 
taking for his subject the atmosphere and its 
influences on the human frame, which he han- 
dled in a very able manner, and was much 
applauded by the auditory, including a number 
of medical practitioners and students, at his 
conclusion. The dinner which followed was 
an exceedingly pleasant one; and the president 
and various officers addressed the meeting with 
the usual toasts and others, on announcing 
which the state and objects of the Society were 
explained. Among other matters, the extent 
of its ample and curious library was mentioned ; 
and it was described to be very rich, not only 
in the medical, but the general literature of the 
last century, and also in manuscripts. Some 
of our readers are aware that it is from a col- 
lection of the latter, consisting of many vo- 
lumes of memoranda kept by Dr. Ward, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, about fifty years after 
the death of Shakspere, that Dr. Severn (the 
registrar) has made the selections about to be 
published, and containing the remarkable no- 
tices of the bard to which we have alluded in 
former Literary Gazettes. The medical value 
of this old-established School was also acknow- 
ledged and dwelt upon; and, till half-past 
eleven, the social enjoyments of the meeting 
kept up by some pleasant amateur singing, by 
humorous songs of Mr. Hudson, and by comic 
glees admirably sung and performed by Messrs. 
Mathews, Baillie, and James. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tue first meeting of the general committee at 
Birmingham, is appointed for Saturday, August 
25th; and the proceedings of the Association 
(of course) commence on the following Monday, 
the 27th. We are sorry to hear that the 
geological section object to the time as incon- 
venient, and intimate that if not fixed here- 
after, either earlier or later in the season, it 
will probably lead to their absence from the 
meetings. On the other hand, the period was 
much discussed both at Liverpool and New- 
castle, and strong reasons were adduced for 
adhering to a date which would suit the con- 
venience of foreign professors, and of many 
persons at home, who were engaged in the 
instruction of youth and other professional 
duties connected with learned and acientific 
institutions. Birmingham, it is expected, will 
be very numerously attended ; and the proposal 
for adding an agricultural section will, no doubt, 
be brought tangibly forward. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorv, March 7.— The following degrees were con- 


the junction of two of the smallest leaves of this | ferred 


erred :— 
Bachelor in Divinity. —- Rev. T. H. Hawes, Chaplain of 
New College. 
Master of Arts.—Rev. W. Scott, Queen’s College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—A. R. Denison, Grand Compemnter, 
Cc, O. Kenyon, Christ Church; T. C. Powell, Brasenose 
College; H. E. Adair, St. John’s College; A. M. C. Sta- 
pylton, University College; R. H. Whiteway, Worcester 
ollege. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Maacu 2d.—Professor Wilson in the RePawn 
The secretary read an interesting paper by Dr. 
Lhotzky, relative to the discovery of an ancient 
town in Ascensis, one of the Caroline Islands, 
in }}° north latitude. He observed that he 
had before printed a small account of this dis- 
covery at Sydney, in New South Wales; but 
he had reason to suppose that no copy of the 
pamphlet had reached this country. The island 
had been recently discovered by H.M.S. Raven. 
Some time after the discovery, a gentleman 
ape thither, and resi some months. 
is gentleman reports that at a place on the 
feland, called Tamen, the ruins of an extensive 
town are visible, now accessible only by boats, 
the water coming up to the steps of the houses. 
The stones are laid artificially, but without 
cement; and some of them are twenty feet in 
. They appear, from description, to be 

of the well-known Cyclopean structure. The 
walls have doors and windows; and they are 
built of a stone that a to the reporter 
unlike that of the neighbourhood. The habits 
of the people of the island are different from 
those of the other South Sea Islands. The 
social system there appears to be more de- 
veloped; the women are upon a more equal 
footing with the men; and many of their cus- 
toms are more like those of Europeans than 
have been observed elsewhere in the Pacific. 
They attribute the founding of these ruins to 
persone departed; but whether of their own, 
or a different race, it does not appear. Dr. 
Lhotzky, since his arrival in England, has re- 
ceived a letter from Sydney, by which he learns 
that Ascensis has again been visited by the 
captain of a whaler, who is on his way te this 
country with a number of maps and sketches ; 
and who is said to report that the islands about 
that part of the ocean are covered with ruins. 
—A paper by Mr. F. C. Brown was read. 
Adverting to the recent success in the cultiva- 
tion of tea in Upper Assam, Mr. Brown stated 
that he had seen the tea-plant flourishing in 
the district of Wynnad, on the Western Ghauts 
of the Peninsula of India. In February 1834, 
the late Colonel Crewe, who commanded in the 
Neilgherries, gave two out of six plants which 
had been sent him from China to Captain F. 
Minchin, who resided with his family for some 
time at Monantoddy, the chief place of the 
Wynaad district. Here the two plants, though 
the smallest and unhealthy, in a week or two 
began to improve; and, during the rains (or 
in June, July, August, and September), fresh 
shoots were produced, and they became. most 
healthy plants. Next year they became fine 
and bushy, and came out in fall bloom in June 
1835, on the setting in of the rains. The tea- 
plants completely failed in the Neilgherries. 
Mr. Brown further states that Captain Evans 
took'a cutting from one of the original plants, 
and that it throve equally well at Monan- 
today 5 and he hence infers the suitableness 
of the soil and climate of the Wynaad dis- 
trict for the cultivation of tea, as well as a 
great portion of the tract of country in South- 
Western India ceded by Tippoo Sultan, having 
as fertile a soil, about tlhe same elevation, and 
enjoying a similar climate, with the same 
medium tem ure.— A letter was then read 
from Mr. G. Prinsep to Dr. Royle, announcing 
the arrival in Calcutta «of the Cochineal Insect, 
and the true Cactus pla at, which had. been sent 
out last year in charge of Mr. H. Barchard, to 
whom, the Agricultural Society of India had 


voted the silver medal.-.Dr. Royle then read a. 


paper ‘ On the Valeria Indica, or the Varnish 


and Vegetable Tallow Tree of the Malabar.and: 





Canara Coast,’ specimens of the production of 
which had been presented by Col. Sykes. The 
tree has been figured and described by Rheede; 
and is found in the Wynaad and Bednore dis. 
tricts. Mr. S. Dyer stated, in a letter. to Dr. 
Royle, that he knew it grew abundantly, both 


‘in the interior and along the coasts. It was 


called the Piney or Dammer tree ; and attains 
a great size. 
in a liquid state; but when dry, is known in 
commerce as copal and anime. The tallow is 
obtained by boiling the seeds in water, when 
the fatty matter floats at the surface, and 
becomes of solid consistence, and free from 
smell. An excellent account of this substance 
was given by Dr. Babington, in the Journal of 
the Royal Institution for 1825; which mentions 
that it sold at Mangalore for 24d. per lb., and 
that about 8 cwt. was obtained in about three 
months. Dr. Royle stated that he had been 
long desirous of eo the vegetable oils of 
India examined, as they were both abundant 
there, and in great demand here. Castor-oil 
and cocoa-nut-oil had been for some time ex- 
tensive articles of commerce. Linseed and 
rapeseed had lately become so; but there were 
many others equaily suitable, as is evident from 
the analyses lately read by Mr. E. Solly ; be- 
sides some solid, tatty substances like this ve. 
getable tallow, which would be desirable both 
for medicinal use, as well as substitutes for 
animal tallow. This also, however, had been 
brought from India in January 1838, and sold 
for 44s. 6d. per cwt., approaching the price 
given for good Russian tallow. A letter was 
then read from Mr. S. Dyer, of the Madras 
Medical Service, who had long resided at Tel- 
licherry, and was well acquainted with the 
piney varnish-tree, which he states will grow 
readily, even when the branches are put into 
the ground. Many of the trees were planted 
along the road-side in Malabar, about twenty 
years ago, which is more than is required to 
bring the tree to. perfection.— Mr. E. Solly 
read a short account of the chemical properties 
of the vegetable tallow of the piney tree: he 
described it as being, in ite most important char 
racters, something between wax and tallow, 
and well adapted by its properties as a sub- 
stitute for animal tallow, both in the manu- 
facture of candles, and likewise for many other 
purposes to which that substance is at present 
exclusively applied. One great advantage 
which the piney tallow possessed over common 
tallow consisted in the absence of any dis- 
agreeable smell, either at common temperatures 
or when burning; and, consequently, when 
candles made of it were extinguished, they did 
not emit the highly offensive smell which is 
always perceived with candles made of animal 
tallow.. In confirmation of its applicability to 
candle making, he stated, that Dr. Babington 
had placed a portion of it in the hands of a 
practical candle-maker who had given a most 
satisfactory report; he having succeeded in 
making candles of it, which came freely 
from the mould. Mr. Solly thought, thas if it 
could be obtained at such a price as to admit of 
its being imported as a substitute for tallow, its 
important and valuable properties would soon 
secure a market for it. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Luspocx in the chair.— Read, the con- 
clusion of Mr. Reid’s paper, detailing experi- 
ments he had made in reference to the presence 
of alkaline and earthy matter in plants. A 
communication from Sir John Herschel, ‘On 
Photographic Drawings,’ was likewise read. 
The object of the experiments mentioned in this 


Its varnish is used on the coast} sary 


per is similar to that sought by Mr. Talbot, 
ully noticed in late numbers of the Literary 
Gasette. The paper referred to a great num. 
ber of drawings, without which, we are afraid, 
no satisfactory notice of it can be given beyond 
what we have already laid before our readers. 
The specimens produced were exceedingly bean- 
tifal; it appears that great care is neces. 
to produce the sharp and delicate lines 
shewn in the steel engraving. Sir John en- 
tered philosophically into the question of the 
lines, the radiation of lights, and other theo. 
ries illustrating his principles on these subjects, 
as connected with this new art. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Ow Thursday, Mr. Hallam in the chair.—After 
the routine business the secretary read an 
episode on the subject of our early Saxon litera. 
ture, by Mr. Thomas Wright, and intended to 
form part of the preface to the first volume of 
the Biographia Literaria Britannica, in the 
course of preparation under the auspices of the 
Society. We trust to be able to give a more 
detailed account of this paper, which was 
listened to with great interest, and much com- 
mended by the members present, including 
several gentlemen of high distinction in the 
literary world. : 


Literary Fund. — At the meeting on Wed- 
nesday, the Marquess of Northampton was 
elected a vice-president, in the room of the late 
Lord Carrington ; and Messrs. Charles Dickens 
and Jobn Bruce into the general committee, in 
the room of Henry Brandreth, Esq., and J. E. 
Tennent, Esq. M.P., whose places became 
vacant in consequence of not having attended a 
sufficient number of times within the last year. 
Mr. Blewitt was elected secretary, pro the Rev. 
W. Landon, who has resigned. At the club 
dinner which followed, Mr. Frederick Salmon, 
who was in the chair, announced a bequest to 
the Fund of OnE THovsanp Pounps from 
a friend of his, to whom he had recommended 
the interests of this most benevolent and valu- 
able Institution. This will make a figure at 
the ensuing anniversary (the fiftieth), at which, 
we rejoice to learn, H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has consented to preside; the President, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, having declined 
the office for a second year. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, M.P., in the chair.— 
A further portion was read of Mr. Bruce’s 
memoir on the proceedings of the privy council, 
temp. Edward VI., shewing their interference 
with the decisions and practice of the courts of 
justice, both civil and criminal, the election of 
members of parliament, and, in fact, in every 
department of the state and of society. The 
remainder was postponed. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.st.; British Architects, 8 P.M. } 
United Service Institution, 9 p.m. 
uesdey.— Linnean, 3 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 P.M. 
‘ednesday. —- Society of Arts, 7} P.M. . 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 94 F.w.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 
Saturday. Guy's Hospital, 8 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue third meeting this session was as fully 
attended last Wednesday as the former two; 
and the spirit of the members and visitors was 
as fully shewn in the beautiful contributions of 





drawings, engravings, and models. There was 
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a folio of American scenes, not very interesting, 
but oddly enough overwritten—the time of day 
and effect intended. This ill-timed announce- 
ment was oftener wrong than right. Yet some 
of them were true to the record. Mr. Lake 
Price had a folio of very fine studies of old 
continental buildings and interiors. Mr. 
Fielding, Gasteneau Fowler, and others, placed 
numerous folios on the tables. And there was 
a drawing by Derby, copied from a picture, 
“Crossing the Brook,” by Calcott, for ‘+ Fin- 
dens’ National Gallery,” that we think was 
oe of the finest specimens of water-colour 
drawing ever exhibited. But the great at- 
fraction was the. specimens of Neipce’s Helio- 
phy, which Mr. Bauer had kindly lent to 
shewn at the Graphic. They were the pro- 
dactions, in designs and impressions, to which 
we fully adversed in our Gasgtte of last week. 
They were examined with great interest by a 
dass of observers the most competent to judge, 
aud the most {uterested in the discovery. 


Being upon the subject of the New Art, we 
may mention that we have heard from a friend 
of high taste and judgment, just returned from 
Paris, that Daguerre’s specimens are very ef- 
fective representations of external objects to the 
utmost minutie, and apparently executed on 
metal. He is exceedingly enraged with Mr. 
Talbot and the Léterary Gazette, for having 
brought forward other claims to the discovery ; 
asif the truth did not suit his views as well as 
his pictures. And we believe that Biot, Arago, 
and others of his friends, do not approve of his 
application to the government, which our state- 
ments have so weakened. At present, how- 
ever, he is to be pitied, if not insured ; for the 


following, from the “ Quotidienne,” will shew 
that his Diorama has been destroyed. 
“The Diorama is gone. About half-past 


12 o'clock this morning (March 8th) cries 
of “ fire” were heard on the Boulevard Saint 
Martin. M. Daguerre’s extensive establish- 
ment was discovered to be on fire, and the 
flames had already burss through the five 
windows faciog the water. Halfan hour after- 
wards, the building fell with a crash. The 
cause of this disaster is, as yet, unknown. By 
some persons it is attributed to the displacing 
of one of the lamps used to produce the effects 
of light, which might have set fire to one of 
the paintings exhibited to the public. Not- 
withstanding the prompt aid afforded by the 
fremen, by detachments of the municipal and 
national guards, by the troops of the line, and 
every one who was near the spot, the progress 
of the fiames was so rapid, in consequence of 
the combustible nature of the materials in the 
building, that the edifice was entirely destroyed. 
The wind directed the flames towards the 
Faubourg du Temple and la petite Rue des 
Marais. Two houses situated on this side, one 
of which, six stories high, was surmounted by 
an elegant cornice, took fire during the early 
attempts to afford relief, which were directed 
Principally to the more immediate canse of the 
accident. About two o’clock, the fire, which 
was only perceptible in parts of the two 
threatened houses, burst out of the roof of one 
of them, and a fresh white smoke was mingled 
th the enormous greyish clouds which were 
then rising over the ruins of the Diorama alone. 
The blaze was, however, at length overcome. 
A very important manufactory, situated a few 
feet from the building on fire, was the only one 
which sustained serious injury. A hangard* 
to this establishment was crushed. 





* A hungard ie, we believe, the movable wood 
Paratus by which a crane is suspended.—Ed. L. G. — 





more delightful ; for with the true artist such 
works are, indeed, a labour of love. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Art of Painting in Oil andin Fresco ; d¢ing 
a History of the various Processes and Ma- 
terials employed, from its Di y, by Hubert 
and John Van Eyck, to the present tima 
Translated from the original French Treatise 
of M. J. F. L. Mérimée, Secretary to the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, in Paris, 
With Original Observations on the Rise and 
Progress of British Art, the French and 
English Chromatic Scales, and Theories of 


This was the only mishap which resulted from 
the burning of the Diorama.; M. Daguerre’s 
chambers, in the Rue des Marais, were almost 
entirely destroyed. A part of his movables 
were, however, saved from the ruins. The 
paintings, which were being exhibited, were 
the Sermon, the Temple of Solomon, and the 
eboulement of the valley of Goldau. They are 
now lost, as well as a new picture which was 
just finished, and on the point of being opened 
for exhibition. It would be difficult to estimate 
the damage sustained by M. Daguerre, but all 
the friends of the arts deplore the misfortune 
of an artist so worthy of interest, and to whose 





name is attached one of the most ingenious dis-} Colouring. By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. 
coveries in modern art. No one was killed,} 12mo. pp. 371. London, 1839. Whittaker 
and only two persons wounded ; one,a corporal} and Co. 


in the sappers and miners, whose leg was 


ABouT seven or eight years ago (which, we 
fractured, and a carter.” 


presume, was soon after its publication), we 
read M. Mérimée’s work ; and we remember 
wishing that some one sufficiently conversant 
with the subject wonld, by translation, rendew 
it accessible to English artists generally. Mr. 
Taylor has performed this somewhat difficult 
task, and (although there are a few little in- 
accuracies and obscurities of expression, which 
no doubt will disappear in a second edition) has 
performed it in a manner highly creditable to 
him. There are some persons who affect to 
consider technical details in the arts unworthy 
of attention, We are far from being of that 
opinion, The more the execution of a picture 
can be rendered at once easy and effective, the 
more is the painter left at liberty, and with 
leisure, to devote himself to those intellectual 
5 considerations which we admit are of the high- 
fection in the present instance, and of impart-| est, alshough not of exclusive, importance. We 
ing softness to the flesh by contrast, the artist! confess—although we whisper this opinion to 
has given to the hair a hard and harsh charac-| our readers, and entreat they will keep it a 
ter. Toa certain extent this has accomplished | secret—we never yet have been able to under- 
the desired object ; but we much doubt whether stand why the colouring of a Titian should be 
the advantage thereby gained is not more than | injurious to the design of a Michael Angelo. 
counterbalanced by the loss of breadth and) Are meagreuess, coldness, crudeness, and opa- 
unity of execution and effect in the different | city essential to the sublime ? Is the mind 
parts of the work. However, notwithstanding | gratified in proportion as the eye is disgusted ? 
these, and other minor criticisms to which it! Is not beauty of tint almost as fascinating as 
may perhaps be liable, this is, upon the whole, beauty of form? “And if not,” as the equity 
a bold, spirited, and noble production, and) Jawyers say, “‘ why not?” To the attainment 
does Signor Pistrucci high honour. | of all that relates to the qualities, the value— 
— | the subordinate value, but still the valne—of 
CABINET SHAKSPERE GALLERY. | which we have been asserting, the volume under 
WE have been favoured with a sight of this| our notice must greatly contribute. It does not 
unique collection by the artist, Mr. Henry Sin-! teach architecture, but it teaches masonry, with- 
gleton, long and well known for his numerous | out which the architect’s genius would but mo- 
and varied compositions on subjects historical | derately avail him. Besides the inquiry into 
and imaginative. ‘I'he present serics contains | the various methods employed in oil-painting 
ninety-three illustrations of the plays of our) since the days of Hubert Van Eyck (in the 
immortal bard. ‘The character of Mr. Single- | course of which M. Mérimée expresses his de- 
ton’s talents is familiar to the public, for we cided opinion that the Venetian and other great 
scarcely remember an exhibition,— certainly | colourists used varnish in their colours), it con- 
none of late years,—in which his works have | tains dissertations on the various kinds of var- 
not appeared ; and in all the excellence of his; nishes and oils, and the modes of making the 
adroit pencil, his tasteful display of grouping | former ; on the preparation of colours; on the 
and composition have been justly admired. | priming of panels, canvasses, and walls ; on the 
Our Shakspere Galleries have in some instances preservation of pictures, and the methods used 
been strangely anomalous; none more so than |in restoring them; on the principles of har. 
that of Alderman Boydell, in which neither mony in colouring ; on fresco painting, &c. &c. 
selection nor application of talent for the task|&c. There is a supplement, consisting of ori- 
appear to have been thought of. In such menjginal matter, principally observations on the 
as Stothard and Smirke, fertility of imagination | English school of painting, in which Mr. Tay. 
and power of execution could at that time have |lor ably vindicates the merits of that Fy 
been found competent to such an undertaking ; | shews that it has not existed during a longer 
but it could not be expected that the portrait, ; period than seventy years, and justly remarks : 
or the portrait painter, exclusively such, should | “‘ It will readily be conceded by all persons who 
by any chance succeed. Under these circum-|are well acquainted with the history of the arts, 
stances, we think the talents of Mr. Singleton | and progress of the various schools of painting 
have been judiciously and successfully employed. on the Continent, that seventy years is a we 4 
‘Ten years of his life have thus been spent, not | limited period, indeed, to allow for the grow: 

in task work, but in the pleasures of composi- | of a school of arts in any country, even in those 
tion, than which we know of no occupation | slates where both the government and she people 


THE LARGE VICTORIA MEDAL. 
Modelled and engraved by Benedetto Pistrucci; published 
by Rundell, Bridge, and Co. 

A warnior who has fought a hundred 
sanguinary battles, a statesman who has cou- 
ducted a hundred difficult negotiations, a 
philosopher who has meditated on a hundred 
perplexing problems,—these, and such as these, 
with their bald heads, their prominent features, 
and the deeps lines, or rather (as Foote said of 
Macklin) cordage of their faces, are the best 
subjects for the medallic art. It seems impossi- 
ble that bronze, however skilfully treated, can 
be rendered a fit material for representing a 
youthful and delicate female countenauce. No 
doubt for the purpose of obviating this imper- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





have been highly partial and encouraging to the 
developement of native talerts.” The italics are 
ours. 

Desirous to give the general reader “ a taste 
of M. Mérimée’s quality,” we pass by that 
which would be unintelligible to him, and 
subjoin an extract from the ‘ Theory of 
Colouring.” 

“ Chiaro ’scuro exists independently of co- 
lour, but as it always accompanies it in nature, 
and as coloured objects are always subject toa 
lowering of the light, its effects, therefore, are 
so combined with those of colour, that they 
appear to justify, to a certain point, the idea of 
their inseparable nature; in fact, a familiar 
expression in the arts, when examining an en- 
graving or an original design, is ‘ that reminds 
us of colour.’ It is, therefore, an art to design 
or compose in such 8 manner as to give them 
full value to objects, by well-managed opposi- 
tion; and that art distinguishes the colourists 
still more than the correctness of their tints. 
This is the reason why Raffael is never cited 
as an authority in colouring; although we find 
in several of his pictures tints and colouring as 
true as the art can produce. The pictures of 
Caravaggio and Guerchino often display charm- 
ing tints in the lighter parts, but the colour of 
the flesh is ynnatural, from the too great 
strength of the shadows. It is true that this 
extreme force contributes much to the grand 
effects which they generally display ; but that 
vigorous executive power would have been 
much more agreeable, if bestowed upon objects 
capable of supporting it. To this mode of ma- 
naging chiaro ‘scuro we shall oppose that sys. 
tem adopted by the colourists. We see with 
what discernment they have placed the strong 
shadows; they evidently were not ignorant 
that clearness and brilliancy cannot be obtained 
without the vigour of strong opposition; but 
they had the judgment and skill so to dispose 
the chiaro ’scuro, that its power was never 
carried over the interesting parts of the picture, 
because it would have deteriorated the purity of 
the colouring. In fact, let us suppose that the 
figure of a woman has been painted in shadow, 
upon a bright ground, it is evident that though 
she might be of the most dazzling brightness of 
colour, yet that the brilliancy of the flesh tints 
would disappear so completely, that she would 
not be of a higher tone than a negress; but 
change the opposition, and in place of a light 
ground substitute a dark one; and, further, 
let the figure have its proper reflections. Then 
we shall find that, although it is in shadow, the 
carnations will not appear at all debased in 
tone. Titian has painted a great number of 
pictures, in which it appears that he intended 
principally to display one of the qualities of 
female beauty, that is, the brilliancy and rich- 
ness of the flesh tints; it is worthy of remark, 
that, to obtain his object, he made use of light 
and shade in opposition; in fact, it did not 
signify to him that the skin was of a brilliant 
light tone; he would also express, that the cir. 
culation of the blood was in full activity, as the 
poets never fail to mingle the carnations of the 
rose with the snowy whiteness of the lily. The 
opposition of a powerful back-ground becomes 
quite essential to throw forward the brightness 
of the skin; and then the opposition of white 
draperies is brought in, and agreeably arranged 
to bring out the warm tones of the flesh. 
Paul Veronese does not seem to have had, at 
least in the greater number of his pictures, any 
intention of giving particular brightness to his 
flesh tints; he seems only to have aimed at 
giving the effect that was most usually pre- 
sented to his observation, in which the objects 





detached themselves boldly from the back- 
ground by their local colour; and this is, in 
fact, one of the most powerful methods of sepa- 
rating the objects from the back-ground of the 
picture. At the first view, we do not perceive 
that this painter has employed any artifice in 
the arrangement of his colours, and we are 
tempted to believe, that he placed them as they 
presented themselves to his imagination ; but 
upon a closer observation, we plainly perceive 
that he has not left anything to chance. For 
example, in one of his finest works (the Mar. 
riage at Cana), the greatest number of the 
persons present, and especially those placed at 
the sides of the table in perspective, are de. 
tached from each other, alternating and oppos- 
ing a strong coloured drapery to a light one, 
the latter being again opposed by one ofa darker 
tone. Rubens, who was born under a sky less 
ardent, in a country where brilliant flesh tints 
are by no means uncommon, was not slow in 
adopting Paul Veronese’s system of effect ; his 
object was to arrange the most brilliant colours 
together harmoniously, and he succeeded in so 
doing: but probably, being struck with the 
changes of tone that many of Titian’s pictures 
had even then undergone, he though it advis- 
able to exaggerate the brightness of the carna- 
tion tints, in the hope that time would soften 
them down to the true tone of nature. No 
one understood better than Rubens the princi- 
ple of unity ascribed to Titian, of considering 
the whole subject of his composition as a bunch 
of grapes; his most powerful shadows, his 
principal lights are never in detached parts, but 
are constantly united in those situations which 
are best adapted for giving to his groups a 
grand relief, and much of it flashing out upon 
the details of the work. In his pictures, the 
various parts of which they are composed, as 
well as the arrangement of the chiaro ’scuro, 
are more systematically contrived than those of 
Paul Veronese ; the artifice may be more easily 
discovered, but still we do not the less admire 
them, when we call to mind that it was by 
these means the artist had arrived with greater 
certainty at the end he proposed to attain.” 

The Royal Academy have given this volume 
their sanction, by permitting Mr. Taylor to 
dedicate it to them. Recommended by such 
high authority, and still more by its intrinsic 
value, it must speedily be in the hands of every 
artist and amateur in the kingdom. 


Dramatic Sketches. By R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
No. IV. Mitchell. 

Some time ago we noticed Parts V. and VI. 
(published together) of this clever and interest- 
ing work; but Part IV. has, to us at least, 
only just made its appearance. It contains 
portraits of Mr. Warde, as “Cassius ;” Mr. 
Cooper, as ** Marc Anthony ;” Madame Ves- 
tris, as ‘Lucy Morton;” and Mr. Charles 
Mathews, as ‘ Captain Patter.” We do not 
think the resemblances of the gentlemen (es- 
pecially that of Mr. Cooper) very striking; but 
there is a truth and a beauty in the drawing of 
Madame that is quite charming. When we 
look at it, we agree with “‘ The Times,” that 
the box affair must have been a hoax; for, 
surely, ruffianism itself could not contemplate 
injury to so lovely a face. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CHILDLEss WIDOW. 
By J. W. Lake. 
My own sweet child! my own sweet child! 
I never more shall see 
That eye of innocence, so mild, 
Look up in love to me ! 





Thou wert my pretty bird of joy, 
The linnet of my breast, 

Whose silver tongue so sweetly sung 
Thy mother’s cares to rest. 


My own sweet child! my own sweet child ! 
I saw the worm of death 

Coil clammy round thy pallid brow ;— 
I drank thy dying breath ! 

My boy of hope, my bird of spring ! 
To Heaven thou hast flown, 

With angels thy sweet notes to sing ;— 
My beautiful! my own ! 

Champerret, Banlieue de Paris, February 1839, 


YOUTH: AGE. 
How sadly changed seems ev’ry scene 
Since my young boyhood’s days ! 
The fields were surely then more green— 
Birds carolled sweeter lays. 


The glorious sun more brightly shone, 
In azure skies more clear ; 

Fair faces then wore sweeter smiles, 
And friends were more sincere. 


And Love, who then but warm’d the heart 
With pure and generous flame, 

Now wields a mercenary dart, 
Or else is but a name. 


Or is it but the sombre brush 
Of querulous Old Age 
Has tinted, with a gloomier touch, 
Life’s earlier, brighter page ? 
Alas! perchance ’tis I, poor wight, 
Am changed by time and wo; 
And Youth still views life’s picture bright, 
As I did long ago. 
Ah! then, to rosy wine I'll fly, 
To dissipate this spleen: — 
Fill, fill the sparkling goblet high, 
Till brighter tints be seen. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on Saturday, 
and never, perhaps, in a more inefficient man- 
ner. There were two female débutantes, a 
Madame Monnani and Madame Croft, the latter 
of whom could not sing in tune; and the 
former, though in a pleasing enough style for a 
drawing-room, wholly unfit for the Opera 
House. Tati, never a favourite on these boards, 
was violently hissed. F, Lablache was the only 
performer who deserved ‘ a hand ;” and the 
whole thing was a disgrace to the establishment 
and an insult to the public. The ballet of 
Robert le Diable is got up in a splendid man- 
ner, and when it is made to go easy, without 
stoppages and impediments, will, we think, be 
a favourite. There was an hour between the 
anthem and the ballet, and other pauses be- 
tween the acts, &c. in proportien ! 

The Haymarket opens on geome | with the 
Love Chase, a new piece, and a popular farce. 

St. James’s Theatre. —On Monday, First 
Champagne, an exuberantly clever and laugh- 
able farce, was produced here from the pen of 
Mr. L. Rede. It had been previously acted, we 
believe, two or three times at the Strand Thea- 
tre, some years since, just before its close ; and 
was certainly well worth being remembered for 
resuscitation. Wrench has a part which fits 
him to a T, and when he has, playgoers well 
know how entertaining he can make it. Mr. 
Hughes is also very amusing ; and, indeed, the 
piece is well acted throughout, and is altogether 
one of those lively things which drive dull care 
away, and are, therefore, so acceptable to the 
seekers of dramatic recreation. 
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VARIETIES. 

Artificial Flowers.—At a late meeting of the 
Horticultural Society were exhibited a rose-tree 
and some other specimens of artificial flowers, 
made by Mrs. Randolph, the wife of a respect- 
able surgeon in Bridge Street, Westminister ; 
and we have since examined these and other 
similar copies after nature at the residence of 
the ingenious artist. The flowers are entirely 
composed of the feathers of various birds, from 
the common goose to the humming-bird and 

arrot. With these the blossoms, the bud, and 

the leaf, are so perfectly imitated, that you 
cannot distinguish the artificial from the real 
rose, jasmine, wallflower, pink, camelia, or 
whatever else it may be; and as no dye or 
colouring matter is used, but simply the fea- 
thers, occasionally clipped into the necessary 
forms and moulded into shape by the hand, it is 
evident that even the most delicate of them 
must be of a lasting and unalterable quality. 
In this way examples of the rarest floral pro- 
ductions may be made and preserved in cabinets 
of natural history ; and, we presume, a hardly 
less agreeable, though not quite so philosophical 
a use may be made of the art by our fair 
countrywomen in adorning themselves for the 
party or ball-room. At all events we can com- 
mend the invention and its accurate and beauti- 
ful application as a novelty in this country, and 
well deserving of notice. 

Caricatures, 578, 9, and 80.—H. B. generally 


places, and 17 had recourse to other means of 
destruction.” [From this statement, we think 
we may infer that a great number of suicides by 
poison have never been revealed or discovered ; 
for it is not likely that the easiest and readiest 
way should have proportionably so few votaries. 
—Ed. L. G.} 

Turkish Improvements. — The establishment 
of the Academy of Medicine at Galata-Serai 
(Constantinople) was inaugurated on the 12th 
ultimo, with a grand banquet, attended by the 
great dignitaries of the empire. The sultan 
had announced his intention to be present, but 
having inspected the arsenal and the new marine 
school on the same day, he postponed for a week 
his visit to the academy, in which he takes a 
lively interest. 

Longevity...The Vienna newspapers mention 
the death, at Zarand in Transylvania, of Juon 
Graza at the great age of 120 years, but who 
seemed likely to live for many more years, had 
he not been killed by an accidental fall. He 
has left a son, another Juon Graza, aged 100, 
and a grandson of 80, who for fifty years has 
been a seignorial judge. Centenaries are said 
not to be at all rare in Transylvania. 

An extraordinary proof of the force exerted 
by the wind, during the hurricane of April 8th, 
1838, in a lateral direction, was evinced in the 





projection of a slight bamboo, horizontally, 
through one of the raised tiled walks in Mr. G. 
| Prinsep’s salt-works, which pierced through the 








comes forth in triplets. The first of these is a| whole breadth, breaking the tiles on both sides. 
triangular duel (see Capt. Marryat’s “ Midship-| It has been cut off and preserved in situ as a 
man Easy”’), in which Lord Durham is receiving | monument of the storm. A 6-pounder could 
the fire of Lord Melbourne on the one side and | hardly have forced so light an arrow through a 
Lord Brougham on the other. The attitudes | mass of earth five feet thick. The hail-stenes 
are comical, and a hit on the hip is evident from | were as large as walnuts, and one piece of ice 
the premier’s pistol. The next is “ a Council | fell which weighed 3} lbs.— Asiatic Journal. 
of War.” A plan of attack on the Irish church; Capt. Drummond and an experienced miner 
is upon thetable. Lord Morpeth, as Secretary, | have been deputed to the district in the Hi- 
taking notes, and O’Connell pointing out to, malaya (the immediate range between the 
Lord Fortescue, with a look of extreme wrath, | Dhauli and the Gori), where silver is said to 
the most vulnerable points. Lord Normanby exist, to ascertain the fact.—TIbid. 
is in the back-ground. The last represents; England's Transmarine Possessions are thus 
“ Jack Frost,” the Welsh magistrate, vaulting | stated by Mr. Montgomery Martin : — The 
upon the shoulders of Lord John Russell, and | colonies of the British empire have an area of 
holding on by his hair. Mr. Fox Maule is in | 2,200,000 square miles, and a sea coast of 20,000 
the utmost dismay at the treatment of his chief, | nautical miles. Population, 105,000,000, with 
who does not himself seem to relish his position |an average of 50 mouths to the square mile. 
at all. | Of Lutherans and Calvinists, there are 800,000 ; 
Blagrove’s Quartett Concerts.—The third of of Dissenters, 700,000; of Mahomedans, 
these, on Thursday, the 7th, was very fully | 26,000,000 ; of Hindoos, &c. 75,000,000. The 
attended, and well worthy of that attendance. | military strength employed is, 56,000 European 
The whole selection, from Haydn, Rossini,| regulars, 156,000 colonial (coloured) regulars, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Hummell, Keller, and jand 250,000 colonial militia (whites). The 
Spohr, was excellently performed, and received | colonial revenues amount to 23,000,000/. ster- 
with great applause. ling. The civil and convict expenses defrayed 
Gaspard Hauser.—Another publication re-| by Great Britain, to 225,000/. ; the military, 
specting this mysterious person is spoken of in | ditto, to 1,800,000/.; and the total expenditure 





Germany ; in which the writer, the Countess of | of the colonies is, therefore, 25,000,0007. ster-| og 


Albertsdorf (late Miss Graham), promises to|ling, per annum. The taxation averages 4s. 6d. 
furnish some clue towards tracing his persecutors | per head. The metallic money circulating in 
and murderers. the coler‘es is about 5,000,000/., and the paper 
Statistics of Suicide.—By the official returns} money about 3,000,000/. sterling. Maritime 
in France, we are informed that in 1836,| commerce of the colonies: exports, 30,000,000/. ; 
2340 individuals committed suicide, being nearly | imports, 25,000,000/. To Great Britain, ex- 
seven per day, and thirty-five more than in| ports to 15,000,000/.; imports, from 10,000,000/. 
1835. Of these, 1775 were men, and 565) Total shipping annually, in and out, of colonial 
females. The department of the Seine (Paris' ports :—tons, 8,000,000; of which there are to 
and its suburbs) furnished alone more than a/and from Great Britain, tons, 3,000,000. Ves- 
sixth of the whole number—425. 11 of those! sels built in the colonies from 1814 to 1837, 
suicides were under 16 years of age, 156 were | No. 8975 ; tonnage, 1,022,937. The property 
Septuagenarians, and 37 were above 80 years of annually created in the colonies is estimated at 
age. Of the whole number, 789 drowned them-' 400,000,000/. sterling, and the value of the pro- 
selves; 672 hanged or strangled themselves ;|perty, movable and immovable, in the trans- 
478 killed themselves with fire-arms; 156 by, marine possessions of the empire, in land, 
suffocation with charcoal; 87 put an end to; houses, stock, &c., at 2,500,000,000/. sterling. 
their existence with cutting instruments; 47| 4 cold Pun.—In the snowy weather, last 
took poison ; 94 threw themselves from elevated | week, Sir -—__ ——. met Mrs, me rather 





I Ee 
sprinkled with the fleecy fall, and said, “ Why 
do you wear your sable doa on a day like this ?”” 
‘* Because, my dear sir (replied the lady), I do 
not like my chin chilly.” 


A telling Pun.—Richmond bridge is now 
opened free every day except Sunday to foot- 
passengers. ‘‘I wonder (said X., meeting H. 
in the Strand) if one can also cross Waterloo 
bridge without paying ?”” ‘*Go and ask (an- 
swered H.), and you'll be tolled !” 


Pun Political.—When Dan crossed last from 
Dublin, the sea was very rough and the great 
Precursor exceedingly discomposed. ‘ How are 
you, my man ?” said Mr. M. of Liverpool, bend- 
ing kindly over him. “ Infernal sick,” sighed 
Dan. ‘ Well, then (rejoined M.), I hope this 
will convince you how little good and how much 
ill comes of agitation !” 


Anonymous. 


One bright —— as he lay, 
On his mother’s lap divine, 
Little Love at dice did play; 
The stake—this foolish heart of mine, 
Wo is me! for to my cost, 
I know the little urchin Jost, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


The Voyage and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville, which 
treateth of the way to Hierusalem and the Marvayles of 
Inde, with other [lands and Countryes, new edit. with 
numerous Facsimiles of the rude Woodcuts from various 
early editions, and Frontispiece, Vignette, &c., from the 
Harleian MS.—A Volume of Sermons for Children on the 
Book of Genesis, by W. Wilson, B.D. Vicar of Waltham. 
—A new poetical Translation of Goethe's Faust, by J. 
Birch, Esq. with Retszch’s Twenty-nine I)lustrations, 
engraved on steel. 

illustrations of Science, by Professors of King’s College, 
London, in a series of Works forming a course of instruc- 
tion in Natural Philosophy and Natural History, are an- 
nounced by Messrs. Longman and Co. Among these are 
(during the present year)—Illustrations of Mechanics, by 
the Rev. Professor H. Moseley; Illustrations of Zoology, 
by Professor Thomas Bell; and, Illustrations of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, by Professor C. Wheatstone. Next 
year—Illustrations of Natural Products useful in the Arts 
and Manufactures, by Dr. and Professor J. F. Royle; 
Illustrations of Animal Physiology, by Dr. and Professor 
R. B. Todd; Illustrations of Experimental Philosophy, 
by Professor Wheatstone; Illustrations of Hydrostatics 
and Hydrodynamics, by Professor Moseley; and Ilustra- 
tions of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, Astronomy, 
Physical Geography, &c., by other Professors, in succes- 

ion. 


s 

Mr. C. W. Day, the author of ‘‘ Hints on Etiquette,” 
has, we are informed, been travelling, for nearly two 
years, through Greece, Egypt, and Italy, residing a con- 
siderable time at Athens, and also at Cairo, and is now at 
Rome, employed in —_ for the press an account of 
his travels. e shall accordingly see the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum in his new character. And as he is an excellent 
artist, and has made numerous sketches, we doubt not 
his work will possess the double attractions of clever 
embellishments and an agreeable style. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Trials of the Heart, by Mrs. Bray, author of ** War- 
leigh,” &c, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. — Select British 
Biography, by S. Maunder, f.cap, 4s,—Introduction to 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by T. Keith, 7th 
jt. corrected and improved, by S. Maynard, 8vo. 14s. 
—The Oxford University Calendar, 1839, 12mo., 6s.—View 
of the Coinage of Ireland, by J. Lindsay, 4to. with En- 
gravings, 18*.—England and its People, limo. 5s.—Letters 
of Mrs. Isabella Graham, by the Rev. J. Marshall, 12mo. 
5s.—Geometrical Theorems, Re ng ony 8vo. 68.—The 
Physiology or Mechanism of Blushing, by T. H. ee, 

-D. 8vo. 6s.— Sermons for Children on the Book of 
Genesis, by W. Wilson, 18mo. 3s.— Sermons preached at 
Chester, by C. B. Tayler, post 8vo. 8s.—Cox on the Second 
Advent, 2d edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Diary of an American 
Physician, 32mo. 2s.— Lectures on Astronomy, by the 
Rev. H. Mosely, M.A. post 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Plauti Aulularia, 
with Notes, &c. by J. Hildyard, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—S. Earn- 
shaw’s Dynamics, 2d edit. 8vo. 14s, Memoir of E. F, 
Brady, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Philosophy in Sport, 4th edit. 12mo, 
10s. 6d.—Extracts for Schools and Families, 12mo. 4¢.— 
The Bible, with Commentary and Notes, by Scott, new 
edit. 6 vols. 4to. 6s. 6d.—Practical Treatise on the Culture 
of the Melon, by J. Duncan, post 6vo. 5s, — Elia’s Essay, 
First and Second Series, post 8vo. 6s. each. — Lamb's Ro- 
samond Gray, new edit. post 8vo. 6s.—Flood’s Surgical 
Anatomy of the Arteries, 12mo. 7s.—The Test of Pro- 

hecy, by D. Davidson, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— First Book of 
odern oy, by the Rev. A. Stewart, f.cap, ls.— 
Pocket Biblical Dictionary, by D. Davidson, 24mo. 4s. 6d. 
—New Aid to Memory, by a Cambridge M.A. post 8vo. 7+, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








oN SE REECE 

~—Rev. W. Stone’ ition of the Chureh Catechism, 
12mo. 3s. — Jamaica Plantetship, by B. M‘Mahon, 12mo. 
abilities, with Notes, 
» 12mo. 4s. 6d. —Ciceronis Opera 


tothe Text of Blackstone, to the present Time, 
att, 8vo. ll.— The Child’s Library; Philip 
» 2a. 6d. 
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February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
a = From 30 to 4 30°06 to 30°08 

March. 
Friday ---- 1 48 29°93 ++ 29°79 
Saturday-- 2 53 29°77 ++ 29-9) 
Sunday---- .3 5 29°98 -- 3000 
Monday -- 4 + 43 29°98 -- 30-01 
Tuesday -- 5 | +» 40 | 30°02 -- 29-95 
Wednesday 6 | ++ 34 | 2981 -- 29°58 





Winds, S. and N.E. 
ok ne the _= ult. ona ape of the fy = - 
ly; rain on the snow uent 
during the afternoon of the 6th. ” 
Rain fallen, °025 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apocalypse. Having received the following from 
Mr. Lovett, we deem it due to him to give it insertion, 
though, perhaps, some of the explanations might have 
been couched in more courteous phraseology. As, how- 
ever, our sole object is literary justice, we will not 
quarrel with the style of a defence upon so important a 
subject, and from a gentleman of such acknowledged 

talent and respectability.—Hd. Lit. Gas.) 

Sin, — The treatment which my —_— on the Apocalypse 
has received in your Literary Gasetle has been of such a 
nature as to require me, in — to my own reputation, 
to express myself, to all whose good opinion I value, in 
terms of animadversion ; and ! think it right to 
—— you with the topics which appear to me to re 
quire that animadversion; because, firstly, it is but just to 
afford you an opportunity of shewing that I have formed 
an erroneous Vv: the matter, if l have done so; and, 
secondly, because I will never, in the absence of any man, 
make animadversions on his conduct to me, without 
taking some convenient occasion to express them to him- 


And, sir, in order to prevent all possibility of mistake 
in the matter, I will begin by stating what I do not com- 
plain of. I do not complain of any injustice or severit 
of re on my work, for you have made none at all. 
1 do not complain that you have seen in it nothing worthy 
of even the shghtest commendation. I am willing to ad- 
mit that if you had found in it any symptom of any 
qualification to excuse or palliate my ‘ bold attempt to 

d the m of Revelation,” you would have 

eo; that if in your opinion there was any indication 
that the ‘‘ learning and zeal” which you are pleased to 
@scribe to my ‘‘ endeavour to develope the portentous 
warnings of the A’ lypse” were directed by any quan- 
tity, however small, of ability, you would not have su 
be po oes And since you think that there is 

trace of ae! in any part of my work, I fully admit 
that you only fu your judicial duty in letting your 
readers "s by your expressive silence, that such is 

Having stated what I do not complain of, I will now 
state what I do. Sa “-¢r ~ 
its of my » but to con 
Se have published 
concerning them a tissue of 6 Monstrous misre- 

resentations, every one of which is obviously calculated, 
by the | or absurdity which it imputes to me, 
to me in the estimation of ali who may place any 
@edit in your statements. 

I now proceed to substantiate my complaint. 

The fourth paragraph in your notice of my book is as 
follows :—** Alarmed, as it appears, from the growing 
‘apread’ of the Romish faith, not only in this country, 
but throughout Kurope, and by the ord schism in the 
Protestant Church, in all of which he believes is to be 
seen the fulfilment of the prophecies, MM. Lovett con- 
tends that Saint Gregory Great, as the founder of 

1 domination, and of her long train of innumer- 
corru tions and abominations, who is fondly and 


proudly, . 

Sir, that p h_ contains almost as mamy gross 
misrepresentations as it does words, unalloyed with one 
word of fact. 

1. My work contains not one te of allusion to any 
such growing ‘‘ spread,” although you carefully mark the 
latter word with commas, as if you were actually quoting 
itafter me. I therefore could not ex , and certainly 
never felt, alarm at any such « *" nor did I see, or 

one word that aut you to say that I believe, 
Ido not, and never did, that in it «* is to be seen 
the fulfilment of the prophecies.” 


* Our estimable correspondent has, indeed, a = to 
= construction upon our language or our si 3 
it we may be allowed to observe, that in both we might 
moore truly be believed simply to confess our own inability 
to grapple witheuch momentous questions, and within so 
small @ compass a3 a very miscellangous weekly sheet 





2. My work contains not one word of, or allusion to, 
any ‘‘ Oxford schism in the Protestant Church,” wherein 
you are pleased to say that I also see an alarming fulfil- 
ment of pr lo 

Il, » Written myself down such an ass as to 
believe that the Apocalypse contains a reference to any 
such stuff, or as representing myself alarmed at what I at 
the same time believed to be a fulfilment of prophecy—as 
alarmed at the “« growing read” of a faith, whose total 
extinction I confi oy t to be near at hand—had ! 
written such trash as that, you would then have been 
justified —_e me to the scorn and derision of all 
who do not believe you to be capable of making de- 
liberately such statements without theslightest foundati 
in fact for them. 

3. I do not “‘ contend that Saint G the Great was 
the founder of papal domination, and of her long train 
of innumerable corruptions and abominations ;” for I 








SS STS SI 
ADVERTIGEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


RITISH INSTITUTION 
PALL MALL. ’ 
The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five ft, 


the Evening. 
me Admission, le. Cetalogne, le. 
WILLIAM &NARD, Keeper. 


ANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

ROME. Now open, in the Circle, a splendid View 

of the whole of Rome, Ancient and » taken from the 

Tower of the Capitol. Also, in the Upper Circle, a View of the 
Interior of the Coliseum, and Part of Aucient Rome. 
Admittance to each, le. Books, 64, each. 








well know, as does every one acquainted with the merest 
elements of ecclesiastical history, that he was mot ; and in 
the only part of my work (the appendix) that mentions 
him, he is cited as the indefatigable opponent of ev 
form of ecclesiastical domination, and as denouncing the 
man who should first exercise it, as the predicted Anti- 
christ. I, moreover (page 113), cite Gib! as stating 
Gregory the Second (who filled the papal chair above a 
hundred years after the death of Saint Gregory) to have 
been ‘‘ the founder of the a monarchy.” 

4. But, Sir, the gross historical blunder which you 
have imputed to me would be of eomparatively little con- 
sequence, if you had not represented it as nearly the sole 
foundation of my work; for you go on to say, ‘‘ The 
same stream (the said blunder) he declares from the one 
same fountain, has poured on the head of 
all its mysteries and blasphemies in such copious torrents, 
has, with them, poured forth also its appropriate designa- 
tion by which it isso awfully characterised and denounced 
in Sacred Writ.” 

What may be the meaning of that tirade I do not gre- 
tend to conjecture; but I know that there is not in my 
work one syllable of foundation for it. 

5. Your next paragraph proceeds: ‘‘ The utter de- 
pravation of morals, in al! Catholic countries, exhibits 
at once the cause and on of that debasing 
religion, monstrous in her ritual, and cruel in her max- 
ims. Mr. Lovett assails these in the unmeasured lan- 

uage of reprobation, such as we have repeated in the 
foregoing sentences!!!" 

So far, sir, from assailing ‘‘ the utter ravation of 
morals in ali Catholic countries,” as you say I do ** in the 
unrfeasured lang of reprobation,” I never even once 
allude to the morals of any country, excepting ancient 





Rome, and France in her ‘‘ délire irreligieus,” while, 
after abandoning ‘‘ Je eulte Catholique,” she made open 
profession of atheism. 

In charging me, then, sir, with ‘assailing the utter 
depravation of morals in all Catholic countries,” you have 
made an assertion for which there is not one syllable of 
foundation in fact; notwithstanding which you venture 
to state, that in so doing ‘‘ we desire it to be understood that 
We are QUOTING our author!!!" 

6. Of Mr. Newman I have never known any thing but 
what I have learned from the newspapers withia these 
few months; a line of his writings I never saw; I do not 
believe his earliest publication is so much as two years 


p- } old ; no allusion therefore to him or his writings could 


be contained in my work, which was published eight 
years ago. Nevertheless, you direct against me the 
Tesentment of ey —-. and all ne Lge ny and 

8 friends, by stating that a passage only one in 
my book which, it seems, you thought worth citing) 
leoks as if it were written for the eole purpose of holding 
up Mr. Newman, in al} his offices, (?) to public derision, 
as one of the swarm of small amokers who are filling 
the Church with their cloudy nonsense.” 

7. You say, ‘‘ Our Saviour, he further contends, de- 
clared that he knew not, nor did the 1s in heaven 
know, the day and hour of his second ” 

Sir, so far from contending that our Saviour made such 
a declaration, I not only never once mentioned it, but I 
carefully refrained from alluding to it; because I knew 
that the main purpose of my work must ap directly 
and presumptuously op; to that declaration, unless I 
should remove that app e by a y that 
would lengthen a work which is, without it, longer than 
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In defeat of my cautious forbearance, you have taken 
care that to your readers my work shall appear as opposed 
to our Saviour’s declaration, without, of course, one word 
of the explanation which I would have = of the ap- 
parent difficulty, had I referred to it at all. 

Having now, sir, stated to you some of the instances of 
monstrous misrepresentation in your notice of my work, 
every one of which is well calculated, I will not say de- 
liberately intended (for on that point, to use your own 
words, ‘* we desire it to be understood that we are not 
offering opinions”), to seriously injure its reputation, 
and, together with it, that of its author, I will leave even 
to your judgment to decide whether I have not much 
ground of just complaint. 

You have in your hands the easy means of forming 
that decision, by ——. your observations with the 
contents of my book ; and if that comparison shall detect 
one instance in which I Iftve unjustly accused you, I will, 
as in duty bound, with contrition and humility lament 
my error, and will acknowledge that the charge of gross 
and monstrous misrepresentation attaches not to you, sir, 
but to your obedient servaut, 


March 13, 1839, H, W, Lovert, 








UNIVERSITY of LONDON. — Faculty of 
rts. 


Notice is hereby given, thet the Examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts for the Current Year, will commence on Mon. 
oy the 27th of May. 
fH he ae wn gery ey for pry eg ey are—The 
ogy of Socrates, an e Crito of Plato; the Geor, 

the Sixth Book of the Eneid of Virgil. ? om ot 

Further Particulars may be learned op application to the Re. 
gistrar, at the Apartments of the University, Somerset House. 

. By order of the ae ROTHMAN 

Somerset House, March \i, 1039. i " i 


UNiversiry of LONDON. — Faculty of 


Notice is bereby given, that the Examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws for the Current Year, will be held in the 
of November. Candidates must send in their Applications to the 
Registrar before the 15th of April next. 
By order of the Sonate, ROTHMAN , 
We » Registrar. 
Someract House, Mareh 11, 1839. 


AXssrite: GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
A. INSTITUTION, for the Mellef of Decaved Artists, thei 








lowe, and hay ay under the immediate 
Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
Patron. 
His Roya! Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX, K.G. 
Vice-Patrons, 

The Duke of Bedford The Earl of Dartmouth 

@ Duke of Buccleuch Lord Lyndburst 
The Duke of Devonshire Sir John Swinburne, Bast. 

e Duke of Sutherland Sir Thos. Baring, Bart. MP. 
The Lansdowne Six George Phillips, Hart, 


juess of 
The Marquess of Westininster} Wm. J. » MP. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury Joseph Neeld, Esq. MP. 
Jewe Watts Russell, &e. 
veaident. 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, K.A. William Wilkins, Psq. Ba, 
Sir Prancis Chantrey, R.A, C. R. Cockerell, Esq. B.A. 
Sir Devid Wilkie, R.A. B. Bond Cabbel!, Esq. 
Six Robert Smirke, B.A. William Brockedon, £sq. 
JH.) » Esq. 

The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, ave respectfully infoem- 
ed that the Twenty-Fourth Anniversary Pestival will be cele- 
brated in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 23d instant. 

Six Edmund Filmer, Bart. M.P. in the Chair 
Stewards. 

Sir David Wilkie, R.A. } Henry Harrison, Esq. 

ight, 


v. Ric! — 1 J.P. Kui A. 
Capt. Denham, R.N. F.R.S. | CharlesLandseer, £sq-A.R-A, 
Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 





Willism Beboes; oq ‘And: Meveslthy Hee 
am . narew on; 
Secob Bell, xq ~ C. Ross, Eeq. AE. 
Thomas an, Esq. William Scrope, xq. 
Benjamin Boyd, Esq. 


Browne, Esq. 
William Collins, Esq. R.A, 
William Crake, y 
George Craikshank, Esq. Richar 
Charies Dickens, Esq. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 
W. J. Donthorn, Esq. W. 8. Weodburn, Esq. 
George Glenny, Esq. &c. &c. ke. 
Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 
Tickets, 1. 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of Chale 
Powler, buy. 1 Gordon Square; and of the Assistant 
47 London Street, Fitzroy Square. K 
we. JOHN ROPER, AssistantSec- 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for 
the Relief af their Widows and Orphans. Instituted 
March 92, 1810. Incerporate, by Royal Charter, Aug. 2, 17. 
Patronese-—-The QUEEN. 
President—Sir John Edward Swinbume, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Duke of Sutherland Sir Robert Peel, Bart. . 

The Ear! of Ripon B. Bond Cabbell, Baq. F.B-S. 

Lord Wharocliffe R. Horsman Solly, Esq. ¥-R.8- 

Treasurer—Charies Palmer Dimond, Esq. 

The Annual General Meeting of that Brauch of the Society fer 
the Manag and Distribution of the Artists’ Pund called the 
Benevolent Fund, will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Wednesday, the 29th Day of March, at Two o’Clock precisely- 

JOHN MARPIN, dec 


RENCH ELOCUTION and DECLA- 
MATION. 

Instructions are given after the method of M, Michelot, Pirst 

wofessor of Deciamation at the Conservatory of Music, in Paris, 





> 














ba) 


by a Parisian Gentleman, recently arrived from the French Sapi- 
tal, and favourite Pupil of that celebrated Master. 

Terms for Private Lessons, or attending Public Classes, may be 
known on application to Mrs. Chevalier, 27 Wigmore Siyset, ©& 
vendish Square. 

A Course of Lectures (in French) on French Literatare and 

the Art of Speaking, will shortly be given. 
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ty) PRINTERS —A 2 mapa eligible opportu- 
nity 0 ww offers to who may be disposed to 
3 well-eatabliahed PRINTING BUSINESS, ‘yack 
extensive and highly respeotable Connexion, and in whic’ 
more than Fifty han x4 now and generally employed. 
wen competent to manage the same, th a ressonable ones 
orcapital to invest (about Five Thousand Pounds), will find thie 
sy waverye 7 yt os 





a most 
wil be = and every other information given, as well as 
= lications by letter, post-paid, addressed J. Britton, 17 Bur- 
Py. treet, Tavistock Square, will meet with due attention. 


IBRARY of USEFUL KNOW LEDGE. 
The First Part of the History of ae em eee 64. 
will be published, at the Society's Office, on the 15th instant, and 
a Number of this Series will continue to be pablished. there on 
the ist end 15th of every Month. 
The Current Volumes of “‘ The History of England,” of “ The 
History of Ancient Greek wre an ; The an og Bp of 
e 





Po 1 will be published, inf.cap 8vo. price Ge. Vol. IX. 
ris ing the History down to the Death of Queen Anne) of the 
H STORY of ENGLAND. Continued 
from Sir James Mackintosh. 
By WILLIAM WALLACE, Esg. 
Author of “ The Life of Geor, i 
Forming bi 118 of the Cabinet di 


. SIMPLICITY OF LIVING. 
Considerably enlarged — _ a 8d edition, price 3s. 6d, 


URTIS on the * PRESERVATION of 
HEALTH, in eet a oe and = Age, 


with the best Means of 
on the Causes and Semeaten. of Die. 








ublished March 1, 
Bell’s British Poets, Vol. I. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





On Wednesday in f.eap 8vo. 8, cloth, lettered, Vol. I. of 

[ LUUSTRATIONS of SCIENCE, by Pro- 
fessors of King’s College, London. Forming a Course of 

Instruction iz Natural woe i Natural History. 


~~ oy wemente of th o Meseapelie in relation t0 Hl rT 
the Adulteration of Food, Bread, Wine, Beer, & a 
bases menses) 356 Strand. 
bt Plates, 


HILOSOPHICAL Wert hricies of 


the Royal Society of London, for the Year 1838. Part II. 
Also, in | vol. medium 8vo. price 15s. the 











Illustrations of Mechanics. the Rev. H. 


Moseley, M.A. F.R. a Professor of le hilosophy and As. | 


tronomy tn King’s College. 
London: Lengenan, | Crme, and Co. 








Great Britain,” of ‘‘ Annuittes,” and 

culus,” bat be completed without 4 delay, Messrs. Baldwin 

and Cradoc' THOMAS COATES. Secretary. 
» wl Tan sintabieen 7 Pa vg io. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of BOOKS. 
MR, SOUTHGATE 
ois encinaess of which wil be eamsenced tno Sovare 
Advertisement, 
The Third Portion of the Zibrary of 
Tohn Britton, Bsq., 
Author of the “ Architectural Antiquitics of Great Britain ;” 
thedra! “The A 








“The Cal 1 Diction- 
ary;” &o. &e. consisting ofa Collection « of choice and rare Books 
in Topography, the Fine Arts, Bio- 


5 also, several Rae Drawings, Prints, Objects 

cer ertu, Geological and Mineralogical ce eae eg &c. 

vespese Toners eae uch she above is herewith « mubjoined : 

be Aan arting wit! e ve, is ewith eu a 
ar te wiedes old age creep on, and old fri ends die off, 
“a feeling it to be a matter of worldly prudence to ¢ the 
house in order,’ I intend to part with a "urge number of books, 
prints, and ether objects of oo and ws which have 





On Saturday, the 30th of March, in toyal ‘tio, with Twelve Pore | | 


vist rice One Guinea, bound in cloth, the First Series of 


Ist ORICAL SKETCHES of STATES. | 


MEN who flourished in the Time —e Ill. 

By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 

Member of the National Institute a France. 
This Series compr. 


George ILI. ’ Emperor Joseph Frederick LU. 
Chatham } Thurlow Mansfield 
orth { Gibbs Grant 
Loughborough j{ Barke Por 
Sheridan | Pite Windham 
Grenville Dundas Erskine 
Canning Witberforce Perceval 
Franklin tan Romilly 


at 
Gustavus III. 
The Volume ineludes “ Remarks on Party,” and “ A Parallel 
between the ampnese Catherine and Queen Elizabeth.” 
Appendix contains— 

* Lord Chatham's Conde astoemploying Indians.” ‘“ Sketch 
of Lord North,” by Lady C. Lindsay (his Daughter). “ State. | 
ns of the Case between Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of | 

Scots.” 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





IRELAND. 
On Tuesday, in 8vo. price 5s. bound in cloth, 
EASURES to be adopted for the Employ- 
ment of the Labouring Classes in Ireland. 
Detailed in an Address to the Electors of Galway, with an Ap- 





afforded me much 
together. ‘These will be consigned to your Raed to submit 
for public competition, through the medium of your well-organ- 
ised establishment. To part with many of shese old literary 
friends, with whom I have communed for forty years — from 
whose counsel I have derived both useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, and whose subserviency to every demand, either of reason 
or whim, had been uniform, is 8 painful struggle to 
“ To Mr. Southgate, « Yours, very simonely, 
“ No. 92 Fleet Street. “ RITTOR.”” 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist thet at be published, 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
ith Milman’s Gibbon, 
'YHE LIFE of GIBBON, with Selections 
from his Miscellaneous Works. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
On the 28th of March will be published, ia 3 vols. 
EERBROOK. A Novel. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





ts: ‘ast ready, in 8 v 
ADY BULWER’S NOVEL, 
Cheveley, or the Man of Honour. 
Edward Ball, Librarian, 19 Holles Street, London, 


Nearly ready, in 8 vols. Svo. with Maps, Charts, _ pumerous 
Ihlustrations, by Landseer and other tists, 


NAR RRATIVE of the VOYAGES of 
H.M.8. BEAGLE and ADVENTURE. 
These volumes detail th c! 








phy, =f mature! 
history, and of the nant mebice, = the Te ag Tiphere will be 
found in them the materials of three distinct works, poate he 
every thing worthy of notice, by all en; A the Expeditions, 
yy period of nearly ten years. volume, by Capt. 
, F.R.S., relates to the a wg aon his command, 
with an ‘ppendix, by Major Sabine, R.A. F.R.S., containing 
discussions on the magnetic observations made during the voyages. 
The second volume is by Capt. Robert PitzKoy, and relates to the 
second voyage, with an Appendix, sizing the determination of 
many positions and and 
other nautical information. The third volume, by Chatles 
Darwin, Esq. M.A., is an account of his discoveries in natural 
history, with novel ideas respecting coclogy. the Coral Islands, 
©. The Work is and En- 
gravings on pny ey by Mr. Landseer and yr rey: minent Artists, 
from Drawings by Mr. Martens and Mr. Earle, and with Charts 
and Pians My Mr. Gardner and Messrs. Walker, and an entirely 
new Map of South America by Mr. John Arrowsmith, in which 
the positions of places may be ascertained to within Jess than two 
miles. In the three volumes, notices will be found of the Cape 
Verd, Falkland, and other islands in the Atlantic Ocean; of the 
Coasts of South America, from Pernambueo to Guayaquil ; of the 
Gallipagos Islands ; the dangerous Archipelago (or Low Islands) ; 
Otaheite; New Zealand; Australia; the Keeling Islands; Mau- 
ritius; and the Cape of Good Ho 
Henry Colbura, Publisher, 12 Great Marlborough Street. 
*x** Orders received by all Booksellers. 











mdix, ini ge oe of the Reports of some of the Pro- 
vincial sag 9 - Belgi 

y A. H.L NCH, Esq. M.P, &c. ke. 
London: Charles Knight “and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
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13 Great Mariborough Street, March 1é 16. 


COLBURN will publish immediately, 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


The Phantom Ship, 
By Captain _— B.N. 





Popular Gongs of Ireland. 
Collected = mnt, with Introductions and Notes, 
fe » Crofton Croker, Esq. 
1 vol with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 
The Fergusons ; 
Or, Woman’s Love and the World's Favour. 


“Tis a question Jeft us yet to prov 
Whether love lead roy or else : fortune love.” 
Shakapeare. 


Diary of the Rev. ‘J. Ward, A.M. 
yi Fad atford-upon-Avi 
from the Mepeemiot, 


Ex to 1678. From original 
proc in the tit he Library of the Medical Sosiety of London. 
ited by — Severn, M.D. 


2 vols. 


The Banished ; . Tale of Suabia. 
Edited by James Morier, =. aed of “ Hajji Baba,” dec. 


vi. 
The Highland Inn; 
A Fragment from the Diary care jate Duncan M‘ Alpin, M.D. 
2 vols. 


Also, just published, 


vil. 
The Idler in Italy. 
By the Countess of Blessi 
2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait of the Author, after 
E. Landseer, 
VII. 
The Youth of Shakspeare. 
By the Author of “‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 3 vols. 
Ix. 
Home Service ; 
Or, Scenes and Charecton from the Life, at Out and 
tea —— 
By pan son E. Hill, Esq. 
Author of “ Reouantians hog Avlitiery Officer,” &c. 


vols. pos 
— Bony Colburn, as 13 Great ‘Marlborough Street. 


vw" PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
n ] vol, 8vo. price s. 6d. extra boards, 


Sowpaiaes: a Fragment: and other 


Poems. 
y GEORGE LLOYD, Esq. 
r Madden and Co, late Parbury and Co. 





London : 


(“= LOGUE of the Scientific Books in 
the Library of the Royal Societ 
Price, to the Fellows and original Subscribers, 108. 
To be applied for at the Royal Society's Apartments, 
| omerset House. 
Sold aby R. and J. E. B. Tagler, | Red Lion Court, Pleet Sexdet. 


N the NECESSITY. ‘of PROTECTING 
| DUTIES to the British Agriculturists, Manufi 
! and the Working Classes ay United — 





7 NNEDY, 
To be had of Ri ——e. LAs "Wrigh i} H k » 
‘o o wa cea 3 Wrights, Haymar ket . 
Richardson, Corabitf, Raye, Léverpest ; wah "Perth; & kee 


See Morning Herald, Literary Gaxette, Argus, age, — 





j nS 1s. illustrated with Four Steel Engravings, Part II. of 
\(ARACE DA RLING ; a Popular Tale, 
founded ons eooens Pac 
G.W.M. REYNOLDS, 
uthor of «* Pickwick Abroad,” bec. hee. 
*,* This Work is aleo published in Weekly Threepenny Parts, 
for universa! circulation. 
Toutes: G. Henderson, 801d a Dating. 








| LIBRARY EDITION OF BYRON. 
| 8 vols. 8vo. beautifully printed, with a new and copious Index, 


and a Portrait, 
BY 


RON’S COMPLETE WORKS, with 
the Notes, printed for the firet time as a bendoeme 
Library Book. 
A very few Copies are — on Quarto, to bind up with 
Nustrations. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MILMAN’S GIBBON COMPLETED. 


8vo, Vol. XII. and Last, 
ISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON, 
An wee 5 edition, with — by the 
H, MILMAN. 


m aps. 
John M rd , Albemarle Street. 


4 with Hi wey 








EW EDITIONS. 
R. COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
applied to Health and Education 
7th edition, price 7s. 6d. Ro proven of 35, 000 copies of thie work 
have been sold in England ite first p 
nearly five years ago. 


R. COMBE on DIGESTION and DIET. 
24 edition, with 18 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 
Since the first publication of this work, in May 1936, ~ oo 
of 4500 fo have been sold in England, and ¢wo large editi 


in Am 
Masiechin and Stewart, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London. 








STANDARD NOVELS FOR 6G. EACH. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait ignette, 


ofthe aotaen, end V price 
R, JAMES’S “ RICHELIEU ;” a Tate 


of France. 
Forming the New Volume of 


*¢ Colburn’s Standard Novelists.” 
A ep of the best Works of Fiction of the most dijstin- 
ee English Writers, which cannot be procured in any other 
—— 


y Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariborongh Street. 





Burlington Street, March 16. 


R. BENTLEY'S. NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS. 


Births, Deaths, and "Marriages; ; a Novel. 
Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Author of “* Jack at; « The Parson's Daughter,” * Maxwell,” 
&c. 3 vols. post vo. On the 2let instant. 


ul, 
Captain Mignan’s 
Winter Journey to Koordistaun, through 
Russia, the Caucasian Alps, and Georgia. 
2 vols, post Svo. with Plates. Now ready. 


111. 
The Cabinet Minister. 


By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. post " Now ready. 


Charles Tyrrell. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ The Life and ‘Tines of Louis XIV.” “ The 





8 Leadenhall Street. 


Huguenot,” i. Ba 8vo. Just ready. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington — 
Publisher in ary te 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
IR FRANCIS HEAD’S NARRATIVE. 


2d edition, revised, aa 


Scrope’ 8 Deer-Stalking i in the Forest-of Atholl. 


With the Drawings of Edwin and Charles Landseer. 
Royal 8vo. 


The State i in its Relations with the Church. 
y W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. 
8d edition, 8vo. 


IV. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
Fromt712 to 1748. 
Vol. ILI. and Last. 8vo. 


V.. 
Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson. 
To which is added, 
An Account of the Actual State of the a of England, 
rance, Russia, America, & 
Witha worn Bvo. 14s. ' 


Murchison’ s Geology ‘of the Silurian | Region, 
Or/Border Counties of England and Wal 
2,vols.xoyal 4to. with large Geological Map, views, ; coloured 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains. 
Vil. 
cated, by permission, to Her Majesty, 
The Parliaments and Councils of England, 
i arranged, from the — of William I. 
tothe ao inl 


. 2 
The African. Siave-Trade. 
By Thomas Fowell Buxton, seen 
8vo. 5s.;.0x with Arrowsmith's Map, 85. 
"John Murray, AN Albemarie Ctreet. 





+, «ve SIR G. HEAD'S CANADA. 
y 2d edition, with a Map, 
JOREST ‘SCENES and: ‘INCIDENTS in 
; ithe WTEDS acer 





DA. 
R GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In small 8vo. with a nee! _ Plates, price 9s. 6d, in 


AM citnc, * and “the AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
By the Rev, HENRY CASWALL, M.A. 
Rector of Christ Church, Madison, Indiana; and late Professor 
in the Tee Seminary of the Diocess of oe 
Years Resident in the United State: 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s + Chere, and Waterloo Place, 
al 








{GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK, 


omprising such Matter as is absolutely necessary to be 
inpressede deeply and Hastinetys 6 EA the Memory of the Sindent. 


Price Qe. cloth. 
2A Companion to the Geographical Text- 
Book, containing Blank ee as Exercises for the Pupil. Price 
= 3. Outlines of Geogra intended as a 
First “Rook this subject for Chil phy, By the Misses Owen. 
ce Ls. 
4. A Catechism of Geography, or Second Book. 
By the Rev. Dr. Irving. Price 
By the 


5. Modern Geography and History. 
a. ‘v. Clark. Price 4s. 

6. Modern Alas, comprising 27 Maps. By 

the Rev. T. Clark. Price 12e. 

7. Ancient and Modern Atlas, 43 Maps. 

By ditto. Price 21s. 

8. Minor Atlas, comprising those Maps most 
generally useful. By the same. Price 5¢. coloured, 4s. plain. 
my. A Series of School Maps, coloured, 6d. 

A and of Outline Maps, to be filled > by Junior Pupils, 


price 4d. each ; Projections, for Senior Pupils, 4d. each. 
J. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


In royal 8v0, ~~ — penser aA 


Arabian Nights’ Entertai ts, with copious Notes. 
EDWARD. WILLIAM LANE, Esq. 
Author of « The Modern Egyptians.” 
Illustrated with many Hundred, Woodcuts, engraved by the 
on English Artists, after original Designs by William Harvey, 
$q. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





THE USE ‘OF THE SPIRIT LEVEL. 
Tice 5s, 
N ESSAY on the USE of the SPIRIT 


LEVEL, as es to Engineering, and other Purposes, 
with proper Rules for Recording Levels; also, shewing how Two, 
Three, or more Lines of Leven, may be taken at one and the 
same Time; with easy and simple Methods of irra ol inac- 
cessible Distances, such as the Breadth of Rivers, Lakes, & 

he Work contains —— Sections, &c. of various Lines ‘of 

Railways, &c. with numerous Woodcuts and Engravings. 

By T. OSWALD 'BLACKETT, Surveyor, &c. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Published by Simpkin, M. all, aa Co. London; and 
Charnley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





DIARY OF AN eee PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 OT printed poc I. price 2s. bound and gilt, 
TH ‘HE DIARY of. =m ; AMERICAN PHY. 
SICIAN; or, the Victims of Gaming. To which is 
added, the Harcourts, illustrating the benefit of Retrenchment 
and Reform. The 2d edition, forming Vol. 12 of “* Tegg’s Stand. 
ard Library for the People.” 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 eens and sold 
by every omer Bookseller 
“LOWTHS LECTURES ¢ ON HEBREW. POETRY. 
In | vol. 8vo. price 8s. bound in cloth, 
ECTURES on ‘the SACRED POETRY 
of the ———. — the Latin of the late Right 
Kev. Robert —— DD. 
y G. GREGORY, F.A.S. 
To which are added,’ the principal Notes of Professor M sae 
and Notes by the Translator and others. The 4th edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 








ieee aeeneenaly Sound 
NEW TRANSLATION of the THOU- PORvLAR "INSTRUCTIONS on the 


SAND and a eT known in England as the | from the French 





ey 
“a 
‘ice 4s. 6d. extra 


Neer eae tel of PROBABILITIES. Translated 


of M. etelet; to which pend 
Notes, by RICHARD BEA} SH, Bay. CE. PRS. ae os 
igh 


John Weale, 59 Hi ‘olborn. 
THIRD EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, 
a ‘ closely-printed ae 8vo. with new Map:of Palestine, price 
mie sy Jettered, the 3d edition, greatly and considerably im. 


ed, of 
VHE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 


copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, aad Explan. 


By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A, 
‘* Much as had been clone in the two preceding’i impressions, the 
a edition is yet further enlarged (to the extent of not less than 
200 pages), and very materially improved. May justly be'regard. 
rable yd valuable od biblical Students, that has yet been 
58! m the press in this coun '—From the 
Horne’s Introduction, 1839. aw, ae 


Lately published, the 2d edition, with Map, 10s. Gd. of 
An Abridged Edition of the above, for Col. 
leges and Schools. 
Also, edited by Dr. Bloomfield, 
Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon of 


the New Testament. 8vo. 28s. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





atory. 





n f.cap wy with 163 Woodcuts, 6s. 
CHOOL BOTANY;; or, an Explanation 
of the Ch ae Diff of the Principal Natu- 
ral Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Clas- 
sification of Decandolle. For the an of Students preparing for 
their 3 n the Psa of London. 
By J. LINDLEY, Ph D. P.R.S.L. 
Professor of Botany in the London Uni versity College. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 











The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
Handsomely printed in Four large Vols. 8vo. price 3l. 6s. in 
joards, a new edition, with Marginal > setae of 


(THE OLD _and NEW TESTAMENT, 
an 


ical Order, in ouch 
a manner that the] sem Chapters, &c. &c. m may be read as one 








HILL'S VILLAGE DIALOGUES. 
The 34th Soap a a N large vol. duodecimo, with the final 
Additions, &c. of the Author, price 5s. bound in cloth, 


ILLAGE DIALOG UES, between Farmer 


Littieworth, Thomas Newman, Rev, Mr. Lovegood, and 


By the Rev. ROWLAND orsgeneye M. 
34th we with entirely new D; 


others. 


o 


d History, in the very Words of the authorised Trans- 
lation. —— Hg, oe 8 Notes and Indexes. 
By th v. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments may be purchased sepa- 
rately; and the same Work, with short Notes, may be had in one 
large volume, price 1/. 4s. in boards. 





a 
the final Corrections of the ‘Auth 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; ‘and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 





MADAN’S JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 
In 2 handsome vols. 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, 
UVENAL and PERSIUS, literally trans- 
lated, with copious Explanatory ‘Notes, by which those 
difficult Satirists are rendered easy and — to the reader. 
the Rev. M. MADAN 
w edition, revised and correc ected. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 





THE CANADAS. 
In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with a large coloured Map of the British Pos- | 
conan in Rorth America, and Maps of the Canadas, &c. Price | 

6s. cloth, lettered 
‘HE E GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, and | 
HISTORY of the CAN ADAS. 
By R. MONTGOMERY ‘MARTIN: Esq. F.S.S. Sc. 
«s This work, which brings down the information to the latest | 
je period, is one of the completest we have ever had to exa- 


—Sunda: 
Wuittarer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE FIFTH EDITION of SIR LYTTON | 
BULWER'S _—e PLAY, RICHELIEU; or, the | 

Conspiracy, is now rea 

Saunders and Otiey, wabliqherts Conduit Street. 


possibl 
mine.” 











TAYLER’S —— GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 


HE RUDIMENTS “of “GREEK GRAM. 





4th edition, with considerable Additions, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, lettered, 


HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCI- 
ENCE in EARNEST ; being an Attempt to teach the First 
Principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of popular Toys and 
Sports. With numerous Diagrams and I!lustrations. 
Published by ore and Darton, Gracechurch Street; 
ighley, 32 Fleet dishes 





‘ols. post Svo. price 12s. 
IVES of SCOT TISH WRITERS. 
By DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. .» Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, 
and'Co. London, 





1. 12mo, 1 

ROSTITUTION in "LONDON; with 
fa comparative View of that of Paris and New York; 
proving Moral Dep) —— to be the most fertile Source of Crime, 
<oee or Misery. Illustrated by numerous 

lates, ee A. 

US MICHA EL RYAN, M.D. 
* London: H. Bailjiere, 919 Regent Street. 


MAR, as used in the my College at Eton, literally 
d into Jo cog with the 

8 he Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Price 5s. cloth boa: 
ECTURES on NAT URAL PHILOSO. 


PHY, intended for the Instruction of Young Persons. 


First Series. 
By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. 

: Longman, Orme, and Co. Edinburgh: Fraser an 
cet Destine JohnCumming. Liverpool: George Philip. Man 
chester: Bancks and Co, Glasgow: John Symington and Co 

Aberdeen: Lewis = 


In3 vols. post 8v0. 








RIALS of. the HEA RT.} 
y MRS. BRAY, 
Authoress of « Trelawny,” ss Warleigh,” —_ &c. 
London: Longman, Orme,and 
Just published, 
The Huguenot. By.G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Love's Exchange. m C. J. Boyle, Esq. 
The Robber. By G. P.R. James, Esq. 2d 
edition. : 


THE CATHEDRALS, 
n 8vo. price 1s, 
PHAN for a more Extensive Application to 
Divine Service, of the hithertogunoccupied Portions of 
the Cathedrals of England, but more especially of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Ina Letter to the alent Rev. the Dean and the Re- 
verend the Prebendaries of St. Pau 
é Bya CLERGYMAN. 
Riving St. Paul's C yard and Waterloo Place. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8. in boards, the 2d edition, dedicated (by 
permission) to the Most Rev. the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Armagh, 
YREATISE on the CHURCH of 
CHRIST, designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 
pw Feria t A Pipe ement, som = Replies to Objec- 


‘ophec: 
” By the a. WILLIAM. ‘PALMER, M. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford; and Author of “« ‘Grigines 
iturgice.” 
J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
*,* The Supplement rd be had petatieev bythe Purchasers 
of the First edition. 











EV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S SERMONS. 
AREWELL SERMONS, preached in the 
Parish Church of Sedgley. leases 4s. 6d. 
2. A Course of Sermons for the Year. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. ss S 
3. The First Series of Twenty Parochial 
ot. with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 3d 
edition, 12mo. 5s. 
4. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial 
Sermons, adapted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, 
containing Helps for Family Devotion. 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 
5. The Third Series of Twenty | Parochial 
Sermons. fag? particular Occasions.) 12mo. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, iM. A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 











2d edition, in small 8vo. price 7s. in board: 


p= of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 


By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Author of “ Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a ‘Treatise on Preaching: 
Printed for J,,G,, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
beg sca Pall Ball. 
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